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Comment 


In the past we have often been accused of having a bias in favour of 
Germah opera and of neglecting that more popular form of entertainment, 
Italian opera. Now nothing could be further from the truth, and although 
perhaps the Editor, rather like the Speaker in the House of Commons, should 
be impartial in the debates that are forever taking place between the rival 
factions, he and his associates will, I am sure, be forgiven, if they admit to a 
fondness for Italian opera in all its aspects—its music, its singers and the 
whole atmosphere that surrounds its performance. 

This being the case, to be accused of favouring the rival against one’s 
own particular love hurts more than it would if personal feelings were not 
involved! It is easy to see how this belief has arisen amongst certain of our 
readers; OPERA tries to tie up most of its issues with events that take place in 
the world of opera. During the last two years, for better or for worse, most 
of those events have had a particularly German interest: the new ‘Ring’ at 
Covent Garden, the visits of the Vienna and Stuttgart State Operas to London, 
the reopening of the Vienna, Hamburg and Berlin State Opera Houses, the 
Mozart bicentenary. On the other hand we would remind readers of the series 
on Toscanini and the Scala, the articles by Desmond Shawe-Taylor on the 
great singers of the past, the biographies of Tebaldi and Gobbi and the 
countless pictures and reports of performances in Italy that have appeared in 
our pages during that same period. 

The truth of the matter is that the blame, if that is the right word, for 
the predominance of German operatic features in our pages rests with many 
Italian artists themselves. They make life so difficult for impresarios and 
managements, that the impression arises that the latter are more interested in 
bringing German and Austrian artists to this country than their Italian 
counterparts. 

People are very quick to criticize impresarios and managements, and to 
accuse them of ignoring the public’s wishes; Italian opera, they say, is 
popular, it will with the right singers ensure capacity houses. I wonder if 
these people really know how expensive it is to engage ranking Italian artists 
for more than a handful of performances—South America and the United 
States are the only countries that can afford to pay the often fantastic fees 
they ask—and I am afraid that the British public would soon be up in arms 
if they were asked to pay the prices of admission that are charged in those 
countries. 

This might appear to be straying from the point, but it is important that 
people should realize that one of the chief reasons for the scarcity of ‘good’ 
Italian opera in this country is an economic one. Added to which Italian 
artists are often unreliable and unrealistic, and unlike their German and 
Austrian colleagues, some make the most impossible demands and conditions 
before signing their contracts. 

All this is a cause for great regret to us, for as I have said, we are not 
exactly impartial when it comes to Italian opera. This number of OPERA has 
a more Italian flavour than for some time past, including as it does Lord 
Harewood’s article on Mariano Stabile and Philip Hope-Wallace’s on ‘The 
Popularity of Italian Opera’, as well as a goodly selection of photographs of 
current Italian productions. Next month we intend to publish an article on 
Puccini's Manon Lescaut which the Carl Rosa Company will be performing 
at Sadler’s Wells during their London season. Thus we hope that our Italian 
opera lovers will be happier, and our German opera lovers, especially the 
Wagnerians, will perhaps admit that there may be something in other kinds 
of opera after all. H.D.R. 
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People XXXI: 


Mariano Stabile 
by the Earl of Harewood 


‘The first element of art’, 
said Roger Fry, ‘is that of the 
rhythm of the line’. The Italian 
baritone, Mariano Stabile, might 
on the evidence have taken Fry’s 
dictum as his motto, and have 
added to it Purcell’s remark that 
the proper combination of music 
and poetry was like finding ‘wit 
and beauty in the same person— 
no less admirable, and no less 
rare’. At any rate, Stabile’s great- 
est asset is his musical line, and 
no Italian singer of recent times 
has done more to apply Purcell’s saying in terms of operatic per- 
formance. 

Stabile first appeared on the stage some 45 years ago, and 
during the season of 1954-5 he was still to be found filling a leading 
role at La Scala—that of Prosdocimo in Rossini’s Turco in Italia. He 
is a Sicilian, born at Palermo on May 12, 1888, and educated in that 
city at the Convitto Nazionale Vittorio Emanuele. After some early 
parental opposition, he was sent to study voice with the great teacher 
Antonio Cotogni at the Santa Cecilia in Rome, but even Cotogni’s 
favourable opinion of his pupil did not prevent his expulsion because 
he refused to study either piano or counterpoint, which were obliga- 
tory compliments to vocal tuition. On his return to Palermo, he was 
heard by an impresario and engaged to make his début as Marcello in 
Bohéme at the Teatro Biondo in that city (1911). 

During the next two years, he was heard in a wide range of roles, 
from Amonasro, Iago and Rigoletto, through Puritani, Mozart’s 
Figaro and Don Giovanni, to Sheriff Rance, Lescaut and Beckmesser 
(the latter, something I would dearly love to have heard). He was a 
success in Cairo and Alexandria, and he was engaged everywhere in 
Italy up to and including the San Carlo, Naples, but not yet at La 
Scala. In 1913, he appeared for the first time in South America at the 
Coliseum Theatre in Buenos Aires, and later at Sao Paolo in Brazil, 
and returned to Italy via Lisbon and Cadiz, where he was much 
admired as Scarpia, which was to become one of his greatest roles. 
In 1919 he made a great success as the misshapen Gianciotto in 
Zandonai’s Francesca da Rimini at the Teatro Comunale in Ferrara, 
and it was at this time that he won the sympathy and friendship of 
the conductor Ferruccio Calusio, who was not only to be a guiding 
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influence on much of Stabile’s later career, but who also insisted that 
he study the role of Falstaff—which the singer himself had previously 
considered too heavy for him—and in the end introduced him t 
Toscanini. 

The year 1920 saw the birth of the Ente Autonomo del Teatr 
alla Scala—the new self-governing corporation with Toscanini as i 
head. Toscanini was determined to inaugurate his rule with a per 
fectly studied production of Falstaff, and, after a searching auditi 
and days of private work, he selected Stabile to sing the title role. 
was the turning point of a career which already held out the high 
hopes. His world-wide fame dates from the time he first s 
Falstaff with Toscanini at La Scala in 1921, in a cast which includ 
Canetti, Casazza, de Paolis and Badini. From then on he sang co 
tinually at La Scala in a wide variety of roles, which included creatio 
of the title role in Respighi’s Belfagor, Pick-Mangiagalli’s Basi e Bote 
and the Barber in the Italian premiére of Strauss’s Die schweigsa 
Frau; such (for Stabile) out of the way parts as the Father in Loui 
and Plunkett in Martha; as well as many of his most famous roles, 
including Gianni Schicchi, Malatesta, Beckmesser, Gianciotto and 
Gerard (Andrea Chenier). 

He rapidly became in great demand, though oddly enough never 
in America, where his one season was in Chicago 1924-5. 

His London début was made in 1926 at Covent Garden as Iago 
and he subsequently sang Falstaff and Don Giovanni in this intro 
ductory season. During the next few years he was a frequent visitor 
to Covent Garden, singing Scarpia, Rigoletto, de Nevers in the ill 
fated revival of Les Huguenots (1927), Marcello, Scarpia, Gerard, and 
Gianni Schicchi. In 1936 he appeared for the first time at Glynde- 
bourne, where he sang regularly Camuzzi 
before the war as Figaro and 
Malatesta (oddly enough, never 
Don Giovanni), and, after the 
war, in 1948 at the Edinburgh 
Festival, where his was a wonder- 
fully detailed and subtle recrea- 
tion of the cynical old Don 
Alfonso in Cosi fan tutte. For 
three seasons, two at the Cam- 
bridge Theatre and one at the 
Stoll, he was the stalwart of Jay 
Pomeroy’s company, and from 
him more than from any single 
other performer came the com- 
pany’s reputation for stylish per- 
formance of Italian opera. His 
roles were Scarpia (opposite 
Grandi’s splendid Tosca), Mala- 
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Above: Stabile in three of his famous roles: Scarpia, Hamlet and lago. 
Below: Stabile as Don Alfonso in ‘Cosi fan tutte’ at Rome with Petre 
Munteanu and Erich Kunz 


testa, Falstaff and, very occasionally, Figaro in The Barber—again, 
one notices the missed opportunity over Don Giovanni, which was for 
a time in the company’s repertory. At Salzburg, he was a guest for 
six Festivals between 1931 and 1939, as Falstaff, Don Giovanni, 
Malatesta, Rossini’s Figaro and Mozart’s Count Almaviva. 

Stabile is the great stylist amongst contemporary Italian singers. 
His voice is a firm, athletic instrument, but his singing is remarkable 
not so much for sheer power or beauty of tone—though these are 
present—as for the ability to carry us with the music by means of a 
quite out-of-the-ordinary intensity, above all by the expressiveness of 
an unbroken but constantly moulded line. Whether he is singing a 
passionate verismo arioso—Tosca or Andrea Chenier for example— 
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or a Donizetti cantilena, or Mozart, or Falstaff, there is this start 
ling ability to make use of words; startling, because singers as a race, 
even highly gifted ones, so often concentrate exclusively on beauty of 
tone; and seem to find it difficult to use words expressively if they at 
the same time maintain a smooth vocal line. Italians in particular, 
with the inestimable advantage of the sun in their voices, are inclined 
to emphasize their vowel sounds and to forget about their no less 
expressive consonants. Stabile remembers both, and so every one of 
his performances is a particular lesson to anyone who wants to hear, 
as well as an immediate and generalized source of pleasure. 

In the same way, his records, whatever their date or technica 
imperfections, are full of suggestive possibilities. That Stabile was iff 
his generation one of the greatest of Mozartian Figaros is a matter of 
history. But we also have the evidence of his gramophone records, 
most of all of the ‘Aprite un po’ quegli occhi’ (Italian Columbia 
D12291), which is the finest version I have heard of this magnifice 
piece of self-revelation. Even without the recitative, Stabile achieves ¢ 
complete recreation of Figaro with his world falling around him, and 
his beloved Susanna about, as he thinks, to give a demonstration of 
infidelity before his very eyes. ‘Guardate queste femine, guardaté 
cosa son’—take a look at these women, see them as they really are 
his Latin male pride is outraged, and the sense of injustice is implici 
in the exact distribution of weight and accent on every syllable. Then 
as injured innocence gives way to a realization of the ridiculous sid 
of his situation—after all, part of the hurt is that he himself noticed 
and commented to Susanna that someone gave the Count a note 
without knowing that it was Susanna all the time—his railing 
women and their failings acquires a note of comedy. With what relis 
Stabile rolls the catalogue of their sins round his tongue: ‘Son stregh 
che incantano per farci penar’, and so on. 

When I was asked a few months ago to play some records @ 
Stabile’s on the radio, this from Figaro was one of the first that 
fixed on, and the letters I had about it afterwards made me wish th 
some of these masterly gramophone performances of Stabile’s cou 
be collected together on a long-playing record and made available i 
this country. Students as well as lovers of fine singing could benefit 
Caruso’s record of ‘Vesti la giubba’ is full of as splendid a sound 3 
ever went on to disc—and this is inimitable—but it also reveals 
wealth of subtlety, a hyper-sensitive feeling for the gradations 4 
the over-all shape of a climax—-and there is much to learn from thi 
example. In the same way, Stabile’s shaping of the climax of tl 
Figaro aria is seen to be an entirely logical, meticulously music 
reading of exactly what is written down. It is just the same when 
comes to a heavy piece of drama, like ‘Nemico della patria’, where h 


Opposite: Stabile in some of his famous roles (1 to r): Tagliafe 
(La Buona Figliuola), De Siriex (Fedora), Figaro (Mozart), t 
Father (Louise), Mephistopheles (Berlioz), Beckmesser, Malates 
Enrico (Lucia), Figaro (Rossini) 
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achieves the climax through contrast and a gradual intensifying of the} 
phrasing, not just by loudness; or the Otello Brindisi —a tremen- 
dously purposeful, dangerous piece of singing, in which the repeat 
*Beva, beva’ seems to thrust us along with it. 

But if Stabile is a stylist as a singer, he is equally one as an actor 
—the two in his case are entirely and absolutely inseparable, and t 
hear a record from a role one saw him do in real life is, in my casé 
at any rate, to feel every gesture and move that went with the music, 
I think that the two roles he has—I would go so far as to say ruin 
for me are Dr Malatesta in Don Pasquale and Don Alfonso in Ca, 
fan tutte. His Malatesta had an extraordinary elegance and gaiety, 
of movement as well as of phrasing. It was paradoxically its artifi 
ciality that made it and the opera itself so real, partly because t 
character is essentially unrealistic, but also because in no other per 
formance I have known was the mainspring of the comedy able t 
reconcile one to the sheer unkindness which breaks the by no mean 
unpleasant Don Pasquale’s heart. And such a reconciliation is essen- 
tial for complete enjoyment of the piece. Don Alfonso in contrast 
Stabile played as a much more human character than most, as poised 
a man of the world as possible, not just a manipulator of puppets. 
I shall never forget the exquisite timing of his interruption as 
Ferrando and Guglielmo plan the celebration to follow the inevitable 
winning of their bet: ‘Sar’ anch’ io dei convitati?’ (Shall I too be of 
the party?). Nothing could have been smoother and more mellifluous 
than his bass line in the trio ‘Soave sia il vento’, but the change to 
overt bitterness and cynicism as he started his diatribe on the fickle- 
ness of woman was almost disconcerting in its ferocity. 

All of which brings us to Falstaff, his greatest role, the opera and 
the character which has run like a thread of gold through the whole 
of his career. Stabile is fat neither physically nor vocally, and yet he 
was completely Falstaff. Could it be that one of the reasons was 
that he, like the character, had an abiding affection for words? Play 
his record of the Honour monologue, and listen to the gusto of the 
recital of the attributes of honour: ‘Puo l’onore riempirvi la pancia?’ 
and so on. Or the monologue at the beginning of Act III, with its 
disillusion and world-weariness: ‘Mondo ladro . . . mondo rubaldo 

. reo mondo’—you can hear the curl of the lips in the pronuncia- 
tion of the words. Or remember the infinite detail of the scene with 
Mistress Quickly, the poise and condescension of ‘Buon giorno, 
buona donna’, the variety of tone colour as interest is aroused by the 
old go-between’s messages, the self-satisfaction after ‘Siete un gran 
seduttore’, the glib repetition cf ‘Dalle due alle tre’, and the trium- 
phant anticipation in “Va, vecchio John’. It is all there on the Tele- 
funken records, and it is just as real as it is in the theatre. One’s only 
regret is that there are only souvenirs and no complete recording of 
one of the greatest performances of our time in one of the greatest 
roles. 

(We are grateful for biographical details to the late Gino 

Giovenco.—Ed.) 
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‘Aida’ in Venice. Anita Cerquetti and Franco Corelli 


The Popularity of Italian Opera 
By Philip Hope-Wallace 


What is it today which packs audiences into Madama Butterfly 
and Rigoletto night after night? To the theatre-man who sees row 
after row of empty seats at the Shaw revivals, to the serious concert 
organizer or musical pioneer who cannot raise a proper audience for 
a programme of post-war string quartets, this is a mystery and a 
scandal. May I proffer a tentative explanation? 

I have the presumption to be a critic not only in the theatre but 
also in the opera house. Worse, and what will be hotly contested, I 
claim to be able to criticize some sorts of non-operatic music. As an 
old battle field then, much scarred, may I put myself forward as one 
who has been also much perplexed by the rival claims of those arts 
which make up the composite entertainment we call opera. It might 
be interesting to approach the problem for once from the point of 
view not of the musician but of the theatre goer. 

A thing to remember is that half of the world’s greatest drama 
has been written for purely illiterate audiences. What brought Shake- 
speare’s audiences to him was largely a desire to ‘see’ the kind of 
alarming and exciting story which today they could read in The News 
of the World's millionfold circulation: they came to sée it underlined 
with cunning dramatic ironies and inflated with magnificent words 
and tones maybe, but with literature and its niceties and stylish appeal 
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quite unconsidered. Henry James’s plays were literature, and look 
what happened to them. The Bells was not literature. But when 
Irving cried “Take the rope from my neck’ did the audience say: 
‘That’s not much, considered as literature."? On the contrary they 
were so dry-mouthed, so petrified, that criticism of that sort never 
occurred to them—until maybe afterwards when they came to read 
impudent comments over the initials G.B.S. Compare Tosca’s ‘And 
before him all Rome trembled! ’. 

That there is or was such a thing as an Actor’s theatre, as 
opposed to an Author’s theatre, used not to be in doubt. The kind of 
play Irving made great (notice ‘made’, because it might be the very 
word you want to describe the effect that Callas had on you when she 
transformed a Donizetti Waltz into a Liebestod) has nearly vanished: 
it was, anyhow, often underpinned with music, much as the average 
film sound track is today. True, we still have Shakespeare, but not 
surely as Irving purveyed it. Shakespeare today is wildly good box- 
office, but he is played conversationally, and realistically for the most 
part. The big effect, the grandiose gesture, are at once derided as 
‘ham’. But the play which was practically nothing on paper but a 
string of simple dramatic ironies and effective clichés, but which 
relied on the interpreter by sheer personality and technique to ‘create’ 
it, to transform it into something which could hold spellbound an 
audience of even highly literate persons—that kind of play has gone 
down before the didactic, the realistic, the slice-of-life-with-a-message 
play: and a gap has been left open. 

The drama of ideas, the celebrated ‘Author’s theatre’ of the 
Shaw-Galsworthy-Priestley succession, neglected too much what I shall 
call in contrast, if not the Actor’s theatre, then the sensuous theatre, 
the theatre of erotic appeal, sound and personality. To some extent 
the ballet with its sex and sound-appeal (also popular, not to say 
now vulgar in its new conquests) absorbed the public which the 
theatre of ideas failed to take with it. But undoubtedly it is Italian 
opera—look no further than Puccini or, more obviously, Menotti— 
which has captured most of them. The dramas from which Tosca 
(Sardou) or Butterfly (Belasco) are taken would not make much 
appeal to London dramatic critics (or so it is said—yet consider what 
the film public accepts in the way of ‘thrills’). On the other hand, 
given the afflatus of erotic and sensuous sound (male and female 
voices) and deftly ironical musical pointing-up, they supply exactly 
the right vehicle for what in an earlier age would be thought of as the 
great dramatic Star, the ‘meaty Thespian’ of the old provincial tour. 


Do I hear it said that Personality in the Mrs Campbell, Tree, 
Irving or Bernhardt sense of the word is something which singers, 
Opera singers, those ‘fat and vulgar creatures’, do not as a race 
possess? The answer is of course for those who attend the theatre 
with their ears as well as their easily hypnotized eyes, the voice is, 
beyond every other attribute, the expression of personality. No reader 
of opERA is likely to dispute that, nor anyone who has cherished a 
gramophone record by Caruso or Ponselle. The hypnotism which 
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‘Don Pasquale’ in Venice. Dora Gatta and Agostino 
Lazzari, designer Luca Crippa 


Irving or Bernhardt exerted was surely the equivalent—in the betwixt 
and between world of opera—of the spell which Callas or Tito Gobbi 
exerts on audiences today. And just as earlier generations rushed to 
see whether it was Sarah or Duse or even Mrs Brown Poiter who 
made the best possible Magda, so will opera audiences today without 
thought of fashionableness betake themselves to see Mmes X, Y and 
Z as Mimi. That they may be ‘musically illiterate’—a silly phrase | 
think—is quite possible, in the sense that they may not en masse 
have the satisfaction of being able to sight-read Beethoven sonatas 
and pour out their hearts at home in opus 110. 

This may all be very reprehensible: the attitude of the censorious 
who deplore the queues at the Wells for Pagliacci. But the opera 
house—whatever Wagner may have said—is not a temple of truth: 
the theatre is a place of illusion. What counts there is success: and 
Berlioz was right, in some ways, when he said that music which went 
to the footlights went to the stews. But before writing off operas as 
meretricious, those who find it inconceivable that ‘musically educated’ 
people should continue to derive delight from a good performance of 
ll Trovatore should ask themselves whether more than ‘just Italian 
opera’ in the vulgarest sense is not also a closed book to them: for 
instance, whether perhaps they are not getting half as much out of 
Figaro or Don Giovanni (those socially acceptable ‘Italian’ works) as 
those who see the point of Trovatore do? For one thing, the interest 
of characterization by voice-types. For instance, in the quartet in 
Act I of Don Giovanni, the interplay of voices means, dramatically, 
far more than the pattern of ‘voices’ in a string quartet. May it not 
be wisest to settle for the idea that just as the legitimate stage had to 
divide itself (in its own mind) into Author’s theatre and Actor's 
theatre—with perpetual swings to and fro in public taste—so opera 
and concert hall should regard themselves as part of a whole, sisters 

both legitimate, too! 
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Gustave Charpentier 
1860-1956 


Gustave Charpentier, who died on February 18 at the great age 
of 96, had outlived his fame as a composer. He was born in Lorraine, 
but became a Parisian by right of love, and lived there to the end, 
able to climb to his fourth floor with a lively step. He had no use for 
music as an abstract art: socialism and mystical high thinking, not to 
mention a starry-eyed foundation, an academy where working girls 
would get a free musical education (which didn’t last long, naturally), 
all dissipated a talent which was not strong at the best of times. 
Julien, the sequel to Louise, is a proper farrago. But the opera which 
made his name and went round the world, though now blewn upon 
and slighted in the new Grove, has very many intrinsic merits, a most 
beautiful third act among them, which certainly took French opera 
a much needed step onwards from Massenet’s Werther. Charpentier’s 
feeling for what voices, and the French voice in particular, could do 
remains marvellously enshrined in the once hackneyed ‘Depuis le 
jour’ (which was sung before breakfast each day as exercise by Mary 
Garden who, succeeding Mlle Rioton in the part when the opera was 
just becoming the talk of Paris, owed her career to it). The duet 
invoking the spirit of Paris and Free Love which comes later in the 
act deserves rescue from oblivion. The scene with the Father in the 
last act is too good to lose from the bass repertory. What has dated 
of course is what was so striking at the time: the up-to-the-minute 
realism, the soup drinking, the modern kitchen-comedy set, a first act 
curtain in which the heroine is reading aloud from an evening paper, 
the sempstresses singing at their treadle-machines and Irma 
celebrating a Manon romance of the suffragette epoch, above all the 
symphony of Paris noises: all these were staggeringly new, especially 
in Paris, were much copied and exerted an influence on Puccini, 
among others, which it would be unfair to deny. Charpentier will not 
wholly be forgotten in any history of opera. P. H-W. 





Dublin. The Dublin Grand Opera Society in association with Radio 
Eireann are presenting a Festival of Italian Opera at the Gaiety Theatre, 
Dublin, from April 30 to May 26. The operas to be heard are // Trovatore, 
La Bohéme, Un Ballo in Maschera, Pagliacci, Il Segreto di Susanna, Manon, 
and Lucia di Lammermoor. Artists engaged include Gianella Borelli, Gianna 
d’Angelo, Caterina Mancini, Antonietta Pastori, Marisa Pintus, Dodi Protero, 
Ebe Stignani, Virginia Zeani; Antonio Annaloro, Tito Dolciotti, Antonio 
Galie, Arturo La Porta, Antonio Manca-Serra, Ferruccio Mazzoli, Alvino 
Misciano, Giorgio Onesti, Paolo Silveri, Celine Murphy and Brendan 
Cavanagh. The conductors are J. M. Doyle, Alberto Erede and Giuseppe 
Morelli; the producer Elisabetta Woehr. 

Welsh National Opera. Following last year’s successful visit to London, 
the Welsh National Opera will once again be heard at Sadler’s Wells this 
summer. The season will open on July 16, probably with a performance of 
Verdi's 1 Lombardi not heard in London for nearly a century. 
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The Vic-Wells Opera 1931-1939 


Ta* supplement Joan Cross’s two articles, we are publishing a complete 
list of the operas produced by the Vic-Wells between 1931 and 1939, with the 
names of the conductors, producers and designers; and a list of the principal 
artists who sang with company during those years. The figures in brackets 
after the operas indicate the number of seasons in which they were performed. 

Bizet. Carmen (9). January 20, 1931. Lawrance Collingwood, Sidney 
Russell: Owen Smyth. (New production, autumn, 1936. Collingwood; John 
Gordon, Powell Lloyd) 

Gounod. Faust (9). January 21, 1931. Charles Corri; Russell; Smyth. 
(New production, winter, 1938. Geoffrey Corbett; Sumner Austin; Bagnall 
Harris). 

Mozart. The Magic Flute (8). January 23, 1931. Collingwood; Clive 
Carey; Smyth. (New production, spring. 1937. Warwick Braithwaite; Carey; 
Lloyd). 

Verdi. I] Trovatore (5). January 28, 1931. Corri; Russell; Smyth. @New 
production, January, 1939. Corbett; Gordon; Lloyd). 

Wagner. Lohengrin (7). February 5, 1931. Collingwood; Russell: Smyth. 

Puccini. Tosca (5). February 18, 1931. Collingwood; Russell; Smyth. 

Leoncavallo. Pagliacci (8). February 20, 1931. Corri; Russell; Smyth. 
(New production, autumn, 1937. Herbert Menges; Gordon; Harris). 

Mascagni. Cavalleria Rusticana (8). February 20, 1931. Corri; Russell; 
Smyth. (New production, winter, 1938 Braithwaite; Austin; Lloyd). 

Wallace. Maritana (1). February 25, 1931. Corri: Russell; Smyth.. 

Benedict. Lily of Killarney (2). March 17, 1931. Corri; Russell; Smyth. 

Puccini. Madame Butterfly (9). March 18, 1931. Corri; Russell; Smyth. 
(New production, autumn, 1936. Collingwood; Gordon; Harris). 

Verdi. Aida (5). March 20, 1931. Collingwood; Russell; Smyth. (New 
production, autumn, 1936. Collingwood; Carey; Lloyd). 

Wagner. Tannhduser (5). April 15, 1931. Corri; Russell; Smyth. (New 
production, autumn, 1938. Braithwaite; Gordon; Charles Reading). 

Puccini. La Bohéme (8). April 16, 1931. Collingwood; Russell; Smyth. 
(New production, autumn, 1937. Braithwaite; Austin; Harris). 

Verdi. Otello (4). April 17, 1931. Corri; Russell; Smyth. (New produc- 

tion, winter, 1933. Aylmer Buesst; Carey; Kauffer). 

Mozart. Marriage of Figaro (8). April 18, 1931. Collingwood; Russell: 
Smyth. (New production, winter, 1935. Braithwaite; Carey; Rex Whistler). 

Balfe. The Bohemian Girl (2). May 12, 1931. Corri; Russell; Smyth. 

Saint-Saens. Samson and Delilah (2). September 29, 1931. Percy Pitt; 
Russell; Smyth. 

Verdi. Rigoletto (5). October 10, 1931. Buesst; Russell; Smyth. (New 
production, winter, 1937. Braithwaite; Austin; Harris). 

Verdi. La Traviata (5). October 29, 1931. Braithwaite: Gordon; Smyth. 

Purcell. Dido and Aeneas (2). November 6, 1931. Constant Lambert; 
Russell; Smyth. 

Offenbach. Tales of Hoffmann (2). November 24, 1931. Buesst; Carey; 
Smyth. 

Donizetti. Daughter of the Regiment (1). December 22, 1931. Corti: 
Russell; Smyth. 

Humperdinck. Hansel and Gretel (8). December 23, 1931. Geoffrey Toye; 
Austin; Smyth. (New production, December, 1937. Corbett; Austin; Lloyd). 
Verdi. Masked Ball (1). January 27, 1932. Corri; Russell; Smyth. 

Thomas. Mignon (2). February 25, 1932. Corri; Russell; Smyth. 

Mozart. Cosi fan tutte (2). November 19, 1932. Buesst; Carey; Smyth. 

Benjamin. The Devil Take Her (2). December 8, 1932. Arthur Benjamin; 
Gordon; Hans Strobach. 

Verdi. Force of Destiny (1). February 10, 1933. Collingwood; Gordon; 
Smyth. 
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‘The Magic Flute’ at Sadler’s Wells in 1931 


Rimsky-Korsakov. Snow Maiden (5). April 12, 1933. Collingwood; 
Carey; Elizabeth Ponunin 

Rimsky-Korsakov. Tsar Sdltdn (1). October 11, 1933. Collingwood; 
Carey; Vladimir Polunin. 

Gluck. Orpheus (1). November 29, 1933. Toye; Austin; Smyth. 

Smyth. The Boatswain's Mate (1). February 14, 1934. Beecham; Austin; 
Smyth. 

Rossini. Barber of Seville (3). February 28, 1934. Barbirolli; Gordon; 
Smyth. 

Collingwood. Macbeth (2). April 12, 1934. Collingwood; Austin; Smyth. 

J. Strauss. Die Fledermaus (3). November 17, 1934. Braithwaite; Carey; 
Smyth. 

Tchaikowsky. Eugene Onegin (1). December 12, 1934. Collingwood; 
Gordon; Smyth. 

Auber. Fra Diavolo (2). February 20, 1935. Braithwaite; Gordon; 
Hans Strohbach. 

Stanford. The Travelling Companion (3). April 3, 1935. Collingwood; 
Austin; Smyth. 

Moussorgsky. Boris Godounov (3). September 30, 1935. Collingwood; 
Carey; Doboujinsky. 

Holst. Savitri (1). October 23, 1935. Corbett; Carey; Gordon. 

Puccini. // Tabarro (2). October 23, 1935. Menges; Carey; Harris. 

Puccini. Gianni Schicchi (2). October 23, 1935. Menges; Gordon; Harris. 
” Smetana. Bartered Bride (1). November 20, 1935. Collingwood; Austin; 
oyd. 

Verdi. Falstafi (3). March 11, 1936. Braithwaite; Austin; Harris. 
. Wagner. The Mastersingers (3). December 2, 1936. Braithwaite; Gordon; 
arris. 
_ Vaughan Williams. Hugh the Drover (3). April 21, 1937. Collingwood; 
Gordon; H. Proctor-Gregg. 

Beethoven. Fidelio (2). November 3, 1937. Braithwaite; Gordon; Harris. 
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Joan Cross, Lawrance Collingwood and Florence Austral: a photo- 
graph taken at the time of the second ‘Valkryie’ production in 1938 


Wagner. The Valkyrie (2). December 8, 1937. Collingwood; Austin; 
Reading. 

Gatty. Greysteel (1). March 23, 1938. Collingwood; Carey; Lloyd. 

Mozart. The Impresario (1). March 23, 1938. Boris Ord; Camille Prior; 
Christiana Clapham. 

Verdi. Don Carlos (1). December 6, 1938. Braithwaite; Austin; Reading. 

R. Strauss. Rosenkavalier (1). March 8, 1939. Collingwood; Carey; 
Hamish Wilson. 

Smyth. The Wreckers (1). April 19, 1939. Braithwaite; Austin; Lloyd. 
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SADLER’S WELLS ARTISTS, 1931-39 


Sopranos 


ANCRUM, Gladys 
AUSTEN, Ethel 
AUSTRAL, Florence 
BANNER, Doris 
BERKELEY, Wihelma 
BLEASDALE, Jennie 
BLYTHE, May 
BUSBY, May 
BRADY, Winifred 
CATLEY, Gwen 
COXEN, Joan 
CRAWLEY, Sybil 
(Now known as Flora Nielsen) 
CROSS, Joan 
DANIELI, Elena 

DE GUNST, Molly 
DEVETT, May 
DUSSEAU, Jeanne 
DYER, Olive 

EADIE, Noél 
EASTON, Florence 
GRUHN, Nora 
HAMBLETON, Sybil 
HAMILTON-SMITH, Janet 
JACKSON, Kate 
KARMI, Paulette 
KEMP, Jean 
KENNARD, Winifred 
KINGSTON, Dorothy 
LAWSON, Winifred 
LEE, Edith 

LICETTE, Miriam 
McARDEN, Joy 
MILDMAY, Audrey 
NAYLER, Alice 
NAYLOR, Ruth 
NEWTON, Joyce 
OGILVIE, Helen 
PARRY, Marjorie 
PHILIPS, Thea 

RAE, Muriel 
RHYS-PARKER, Isabel 
SABINI, Nora 
TEYTE, Maggie 
VALLINGS, Gabrielle 
WARNER, Monica 
WESSELS, Cecilia 
WILLIS, Elsie 
WRAY, Josephine 


Mezzos and Contraltos 


BEDFORD, Vera 
COATES, Edith 
CRUICKSHANK, Edith 
DE LA PORTE, Betsy 
DESMOND, Astra 
GERALDI, Frances 
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GILBERT, Olive 
IACOPI, Valetta 
JARRED, Mary 
MANN, Effie 
MORRIS, Rose 
NONO, Cecilia 
PALMER, Gladys 
PARR, Gladys 
SOUTHAM, Violet 
THOMPSON, Betty 
TURRILL, Celia 
WILLIS, Constance 


Tenors 


BIGGS, Ronald 
BOOTH, Webster 
COX, (Carron) Arthur 
DAVIES, Tudor 
EDMONDS, Victor 
FULLARD, John 
HEMMING, Howard 
HOWSON, Bernard 
JOHN, Alec 

JONES, D. Morgan 
JONES, Parry 
JONES, Trefor 
LLOYD, David 
LLOYD, Powell 
MACKLIN, Hughes 
MANCHESTER, Percy 
McKENNA, John 
NASH, Heddle 
RUSSELL, Francis 
SAMUEL, Ivor 
STARLING, Eric 
STIRLING, Godfrey 
WENDON, Henry 
WILLIAMS, Ben 
WRIGHT, John 


Baritones 


AUSTIN, Sumner 
CAREY, Clive 
CRANMER, Arthur 
DERI, Clifford 
DUNKERLEY, Hubert 
FEAR, Arthur 
GREENWOOD, John 
HANCOCK, George 
HARGREAVES, John 
HEMING, Percy 
HITCHIN, Booth 
JONES, Leslie 
KASSEN, Gerald 
LLEWELLYN, Redvers 
MATTERS, Arnold 
ROSS, Bernard 
WILLIAMS, Tom 











Basses Conductors 


BRINDLE, Harry BARBIROLLI, John 
COOPER, Vernon BEECHAM, Thomas 
FARRINGTON, Joseph BUESST, Aylmer 
FRANKLIN, David BRAITHWAITE, Warwick 
GILL, Henry COATES, Albert 

KELSEY, Franklyn COLLINGWOOD, Lawrance 
LARKE, Kingsley CORRI, Charles 

LLOYD, Roderick MENGES, Herbert 

STEAR, Ronald TOYE, Geoffrey 





Mozart Bicentenary Celebrations 


. 
America 

New York. The Metropolitan’s new production of Die Zauberfléte was 
not a thing to arouse huge enthusiasm, nor have the performances been. The 
production is not eccentric, relative to other productions; it has its odd 
moments, but basically its trouble is that it is commonplace and tedious, 
partly because of the design, partly because of the direction, but mainly 
because it has been cast so that the people in it do not look well in the visual 
context and cannot manage to sound very well in the musical. 

The sets and costumes, by Harry Horner, are scarcely any triumph of 
either design or execution. The rocky place of the first scene is adequately 
rocky, with stairs, and the serpent is adequately large, but when Tamino, 
after having pleaded for aid in the most urgent terms, manages still to turn 
his back on the menace to consult with the prompter, it somehow makes the 
menace less real. Later settings were dull to middling. Sarastro’s palace was 
unimpressive; the three temples looked like three disembuildinged doorways; 
the sanctuary of the priests looked impoverished (with a central seat for 
Sarastro that might have been a baby’s high-chair). The Road to the 
Temple—repeated—consisted of two semi-solid pieces shoved out from the 
wings to meet stage centre. They formed a sort of wall with two tiers of 
windows, lending the possible impression that the way to grace led through 
streets of identical flats, not very well kept. And so on. The caves of fire and 
water looked suspiciously un-redesigned—like the old settings—and the final 
Temple of the Sun scene was not especially impressive. 

A considerable lot was made of the fact that the opera was done in 
English (the translation used was that of the indefatigable Ruth and Thomas 
Martin) and by a wholly American cast. Earlier in the season, there had been 
an NBC Opera Theatre production that used the Auden and Kallman English- 
ing. The results were near riotous, mainly in the New York Herald Tribune, 
where Paul Henry Lang objected, and quite legitimately, to the shifting- 
around of numbers in such ways that the key-relationships as Mozart disposed 
them were irreparably upset. Papageno’s ‘Der Vogelfanger bin ich ja/ Stets 
dustig, hei-sa-hop-sa-sa” comes out in the Martin-Martin version as: ‘I am a 
man of widespread fame/ And Papageno is my name’. The Auden-Kallman 
bit goes: “The lark, the ruddock [whatever that is]*, and the willow-wren 
And the jolly nightingale I ken’. All in all, the Martins aren’t really so 
impossible. 

Bruno Walter’s very romantic, Viennese conducting, however unprecise, 
got good orchestral results, but did not either rouse the experienced singers 
to distinctive accomplishment or show the inexperienced the way to better 
than mediocrity. Nor did Herbert Graf's stage direction. Insofar as its inten- 
tions could be separated from variable executions—and taking into account 
the décors, which were not his doing—it was clean and efficient, but it did 
not make the prevailingly substandard acting seem one bit better than it was. 

As Tamino, Brian Sullivan looked passable, but not at all princely, in the 
* Robin redbreast (Concise Oxford Dictionary)—Ed. 
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Sedge LeBlang 


Above: Monostatos (Paul Franke) and the slaves are set dancing 
by Papageno’s magic peal of bells. Papageno (Theodor Uppman) and 
Pamina (Lucine Amara) 


Below: The final tableau of the opera. Sarastro (Jerome Hines) 
welcomes Pamina (Lucine Amara) and Tamino (Brian Sullivan) to 
the Kingdom of Light. Sets and costumes by Harry Horner 








tightish, gathered trousers and close-fitting bobtail coat provided for him, 
but his tense-muscled, unwieldy singing had precious few pleasant moments, 
and his acting consisted mainly of proceeding in dumb-driven-cattle fashion 
from one ordained station to the next. His Pamina was Lucine Amara, who 
read the spoken lines with more vitality than most of her colleagues did, but 
sang witht a lack of communicativeness that was puzzling in view of the 
natural capacities of her warm, full voice, making very little at all of even 
‘Ach, ich fiihl’s’. Theodor Uppman was a pleasantly lithe and agile Papageno, 
and used his not-remarkable voice well enough; but for all his energetic efforts 
there was little real sparkle; he remained a pleasant-looking, rather sober- 
minded young man, doing as he had been told to do. It seemed lonesome to 
be having a Metropolitan Magic Flute without the diminutive figure of Lillian 
Raymondi as Papagena, but Laurel Hurley was one of the brighter elements. 
And so might Roberta Peters have been if she had been cast as Papagena 
rather than as the Queen of the Night, a role that is still quite beyond her 
powers of projection; her coloratura was crisp and flashing, but neither her 
voice nor her personality had more than fractionally enough impact. As 
Sarastro, Jerome Hines managed his fine, well-focused voice well enough for 
most purposes, but the quality was basso cantante rather than true bass, and 
he barely made the extreme low notes audible. The most damaging thing, 
though, was his personality. He seemed simply a tall young American play- 
acting in a rather embarrassing pageant and rather afraid that he might be 
making a fool of himself. Paul Franke looked remarkable, to say the very 
least, in the sheaf-headed, blue-faced get-up devised for Monostatos; make-up 
and costume pretty effectively kept him from seeming any part of a menace, 
but he got his laughs. The first Speaker (or High Priest, as he is called here) 
was George London; subsequently, he was relieved of these duties by Paul 
Schéffler. All told, the new Magic Flute was no credit to the company, and 
certainly did no honour to the memory of Mozart. James Hinton, Jr 


Germany 

Augsburg. The rebuilt Municipal Theatre will open on October 19, and 
until October 28 the programmes will constitute a Mozart Festival. The 
opening event will be a concert, followed on October 20 by Le Nozze di 
Figaro (repeated on October 24), Idomeneo (October 21 and 27), and Don 
Giovanni sung by an Italian cast (October 23 and 28). Augsburg is rich in 
its associations with Mozart, there having been a Mozart family there since 
1643. Mozart's father, Leopold, was born there in 1729. 

Diisseldorf. La Finta Giardiniera was produced on March 5 with a cast 
that included Ilse Hollweg, Hildegard Hillebrecht, Jutta Franc, Walter Jenckel, 
Christian Scheffer, Willi Brokmeier and Alfons Holte. Arnold Quennet was 
the conductor and Giinther Roth the producer. 

Frankfurt. The Mozart cycle at the Opera consisted of Die Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail, Cosi fan tutte, Don Giovanni, Le Nozze di Figaro and Die 
Zauberfléte, as well as a concert under the direction of Paul Hindemith. A 
number of guest singers appeared in repeat performances of these works, 
including Benno Kusche (Don Alfonso), Liselotte Losch (Constanze) and Horst 
Giinter (Figaro). 

Munich. The last event of the Munich Mozart Bicentenary Celebrations 
was a new production of Die Zauberfléte. The production, by Rudolf Hart- 
mann, was most successful. Without overrating any element or fussing much 
about ‘symbolic meanings’, Hartmann produced every scene according to 
what it should express, and while basically suggesting the idea of a fairy-tale 
(Emil Preetorius’s lovely sets reminded one of illustrations to the 1,001 Nights), 
he left it to each visitor to make his own approach. There were countless 
noteworthy and enchanting details delicately worked out which gave the 
utmost pleasure to all Magic Flute lovers. Especially heartwarming and 
bewitching were the Papageno-Papagena scenes: in the last duet, for instance. 
the two ‘primitives’ do not make an exit, but retire into a bush that closes in 
front of their last hug and kiss. 

Though the cast had some weak points (Max Prébstl is not really the 
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The Priests’ Chorus 








heavyweight Sarastro one would expect to hear at the Munich State Opera, nor 
has Hans Hermann Nissen sufficient voice now for the important role of the 
Speaker) it was altogether a wonderful ensemble that fitted together extremely 
well. It was my misfortune that owing to the indisposition of Holm and a 
serious illpess of Erika K6th, I had to hear Sebastian Feiersinger and Sari 
Barabas instead. Though Barabas’s Queen of the Night can by no means 
compete with Erika Kéth’s, she holds at least second place in the role in 
Germany. And she was part of the ensemble. Feiersinger, who took over the 
part of Tamino at good notice and even rehearsed it at Munich, remained 
a Stranger, and his singing was disastrous. He showed no grasp of Mozart's 
styie—admittedly he sounds fine in Italian parts—and hardly ever agreed with 
Knappertsbusch’s tempi. Liselotte Félser, a newly engaged soprano, was a 
convincing and sympathetic Pamina. Her frail appearance and rather shy 
gestures formed a most attractive contrast to her dark dramatic voice, the 
more so in that one is accustomed to hear a more lyrically timbred singer 
in the part. Rosl Schweiger was a delightful littke Papagena, and Marcel 
Cordes a very fine Papageno: somehow dignified in his simplicity, sympa- 
thetically unclowned but with a great sense of humour and in very fine voice. 
The Three Ladies (Maud Cunitz, Cacilie Reich, Lilian Benningsen) left nothing 
to desire, and the Three Boys and the Armed Men (Franz Klarwein, Albrecht 
Peter), were equally good. 

To have Knappertsbusch conduct Die Zauberfléte was certainly something 
to look forward to. One expected his tempi to be on the leisurely side, and 
was slightly apprehensive about his interpretation of the lighter scenes. I was 
told that the first performances really did suffer from a certain heaviness, but 
Knappertsbusch is different on ‘different nights, and the performance I attended 
revealed a most admirable insight, with a reading faultlessly integrated with 
the production. He too did not make a ‘problem’ of the opera, but just 
conducted what was being expressed on the stage. He brought freshness to 
the music of the three Ladies (the shading of their first trio was enchanting), 
did not race through Monostatos’s aria nor Papageno’s ‘Ein Madchen oder 
Weibchen’, and filled the dramatic scenes with great tension. He built up each 
act with* a great line, shaping within it the intensifying climaxes, treating 
each theme like a beautiful detail in a beautiful whole. Ruth Uebel 


Hungary 

Budapest. After the revival of Die Zauberfléte, the next event of the 
Mozart Bicentenary was a new production of Don Giovanni on March 4 in 
the Erkel Theatre. The occasion introduced a completely new ‘young’ cast 
who sang their roles for the first time: Gyérgy Melis as the Don, Jézsef 
Body as the Commendatore, Mdria Matyas as Donna Anna, Gyézé Remsey 
as Don Ottavio, Judith Sandor as Donna Elvira, Gyérgy Littasy as Leporello, 
Tibor Nadas as Masetto and Irén Szecsédy as Zerlina. Two days later there 
appeared the ‘old’—but also newly produced : Gyérgy Losonczy, Janos 
Fodor, Julia Osvath, Laszlé6 Nagypal, Paula Takacs, Mihaly Székeiy, Lajos 
Katona, Maria Gyurkovics. The conductor was Janos Ferencsik, the pro- 
ducer Kalman Nadasdy, and the designer Gusztav Olah. Janos Liebner 





Italy 

Rome. Mozart's birthday was celebrated with a gala production of Die 
Zauberfléte, given in German with a first-class cast and conducted by 
Vittorio Gui. The excitement it aroused was astonishing, almost as if 200 
years had never been, and the work were Henze’s, not Mozart’s. In fact, the 
opera had not been given since 1937, when it appeared for the first time in 
Rome. The production by Rudolf Hartmann, with sets of high pictorial 
quality by Max Bignes, was the most self-conscious and deliberate imaginable, 
and gained its success by means of its extraordinary homogeneity. The 
emphasis was not on baroque in the Salzburg manner or on statuesque and 
elemental grandeur of the kind called out by the Rocky Riding School. 
Instead, with German thoroughness, it evoked the gorgeous exterior trappings 
of Masonry, without any attempt to mitigate its exaggerations. Within this 
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‘Don Giovanni’ in the Erkel Theatre, Budapest 


conception it then made play with amusing, super-theatrical costumes and 
elements of pseudo-Gothic and eighteenth-century pastoral. While the Ladies 
(in court riding-dress with headgear of crimson ostrich feathers) told Tamino 
and Papageno of the drei Kndbchen, three flower-festooned swings slowly 
came into view, bearing the Boys; and later, with Pamina, they were dis- 
covered asleep under the trees in a Corot landscape. Each character was 
given his natural habitat: the Queen of the Night seemed to tread on clouds, 
and Papageno to despair in a fairy-tale forest. 

Under Vittorio Gui’s balanced and musicianly guidance, the singers gave 
fine accounts of themselves. Sena Jurinac made an unusual appearance as 
Pamina, which she performed with grace and lovely singing, but which is not 
her ideal role. Her health and spirits and the sheer volume of her tone made 
her mother (Rita Streich) seemed pallid and spindly, although in fact she was 
an exemplary Queen of the Night in clarity and control. Perhaps the corol- 
lary to this is that Jurinac’s Pamina needs Callas’s Queen! Anton Dermota, 
with his beautiful timbre, was in fine voice, except for rare moments of strain; 
Erich Kunz (Papageno) took the whole house with him, particularly as he 
sprinkled Italian words amongst the dialogue: Henny Steffek was his Papa- 
gena. Gottlob Frick was not a basso profondo enough to do full justice to 
Sarastro. Peter Klein’s Monostatos was excellent. Cynthia Jolly 


Portugal 

Lisbon. Two performances each of Le Nozze di Figaro and Don Gio- 
vanni were given at the Teatro San Carlos at the end of February and the 
beginning of March. The casts included Hilde Zadek (Countess and Donna 
Anna), Patricia Brinton (Susanna and Donna Elvira), Magda Gabory 
(Cherubino and Zerlina), Scipio Colombo (Almaviva), Ernest Blanc (Don 
Giovanni), Erich Kunz (Figaro and Leporello), Murray Dickie (Basilio), 
Anton Dermota (Don Ottavio), Marjan Rus (Bartolo and Commendatore), 
Walter Berry (Antonio and Masetto) and Ruth Michaelis (Marcellina), The 
conductor was Alexander Krannhals, the producer Frank de Quell. 


Glyndebourne Lectures. As in previous years Else Mayer-Lismann will 
give a series of explanatory lectures on the operas to be performed during 
the Glyndebourne season. These will be at the Arts Council, St James's 
Square, London. Full details may be obtained from the Glyndebourne Box 
Office, 23 Baker Street, W.1. 
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News 


Great Britain 

Sadler’s Wells. The season ends on May 12 with a performance of The 
Marriage of Figaro. On May | there will be the first of three performances 
of The Pearl Fishers with Patricia Howard, Robert Thomas, Alfred Orda and 
David Ward; conductor Alexander Gibson. From May 28 to June 16 the 
theatre will be occupied by the Sadler’s Wells Theatre Ballet; from June 18 
to 30 the Carl Rosa Opera will be heard in its second visit to this theatre. 

Palace Theatre, London. Trevallion, a new and undistinguished British 
comic opera by Roy Philips, with libretto by Philip Philips, had five perform- 
ances from March 21 to 24. Janet Hamilton-Smith, Edmund Donlevy, Martin 
Lawrence and Dennis Noble were in the cast. 

Opera da Camera will give a concert at the Birmingham Museum and 
Art Gallery on May I1 consisting of excerpts from La Serva Padrona, The 
Impresario and Bizet’s Le Docteur Miracle. It is also hoped to include 
excerpts from Ian Parrott’s The Black Ram. 


. 
America 

New York. Of the Metropolitan Opera productions not refurbished this 
season, Le Nozze di Figaro fared especially well. With its Ladislas Czettel 
costumes and 1940-vintage settings by Jonel Jorgulescu, it is not the very 
freshest-looking of productions, but it serves: Herbert Graf's staging is clean 
and sensible, and the musical level has been high. Max Rudolf’s reading was 
precise without schoolmasterishness, alert and crisp. As the Countess, Victoria 
de los Angeles continued to improve. She has got plumper than ever, but she 
has also gained in poise without losing the sense of play that makes her one 
of the relatively few Countesses who have still some of the qualities of a 
Rosina; and, apart from a certain effortfulness and stridency at the very top, 
she sang like an angel. Martial Singher was an excellent Figaro when he 
first sang the role here, almost ten years past, but he sang only one perform- 
ance, for the role belonged to Ezio Pinza; and in intervening seasons the 
Metropolitan tradition of big, bass Figaros has been carried on by such 
singers as Italo Tajo and Cesare Siepi. With Mr Singher’s belated return to 
the role, the whole performance took on a changed atmosphere: plebian 
without crudity, clever by flashes, but capable of tripping up, Mr Singher's 
Figaro was a thorough delight. Not the least of the resulting satisfactions 
was his effect on Nadine Conner as Susanna. This is a role she has sung 
numberless times, but she has generally seemed just nice—good vocally, never 
out of step dramatically, yet altogether rather pale and lacking in spirit and 
true wit. Now she seemed a good deal more, for she had a Figaro who drew 
her into playing with him rather than a dominant Figaro who asked merely 
that she tag along and not be too great a bother. Mildred Miller had polished 
her always engaging Cherubino into something very like first-class lustre. In 
the first performances, George London brought his strong, Vienna-oriented 
Almaviva to the Metropolitan for the first time; then Frank Guarrera, much 
more count-like and assured than he had been when he first sang the role, took 
over. The list of secondary singers was headed by Fernando Corena (later 
Gerhard Pechner) as Bartolo and Alessio de Paolis as a superb Basilio. 

Die Meistersinger, in the moderately satisfactory ‘revised’—which is to 
say ‘budget-limited’—settings of Ellen Meyer, had some new elements, includ- 
ing a brand-new Walther, the young American tenor Albert da Costa, and 
Rudolf Kempe in the pit. Those who heard the opening performance spoke 
highly of Mr Kempe’s conducting; the night of the third repeat must have 
been an off one, for he was less than perfection, although the performance 
got better as it went along, and was finally brought into focus by his sheer 
instinct for conducting opera. Otto Edelmann had been the first Sachs, with 
Giorgio Tozzi as Pogner; then they were replaced by Paul Schéffler and 
Dezs6 Ernster, the first not rich of voice but as grand as ever in the ruefully 
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wise human warmth and humour of his characterization, the second 
thoroughly competent but vocally on the muffled, unsteady side. Mr Da 
Costa cut an outlandish figure, and his singing was not remarkable enough 
to cancel this distraction. It is a voice—one capable of producing and deliver- 
ing any reasonable note on demand. Whether it is an attractive voice is 
another matter. It is not a Heldentenor, save insofar as sounding always 
tight and pressed and narrow fills the German usage. It could be called a 
biggish lyric voice, save for the discouraging fact that it has precious little 
charm of any sort and practically no spin to the tone. Lisa della Casa, in 
lovely voice, was an inconsistent Eva, sometimes warm and touching, but of 
negative personality. The rest of the individual performances were familiar. 

Boris Godunov, done at the Metropolitan in John Gutman’s English 
translation and the Mussorgskian Urtext version slightly retouched by Karol 
Rathaus, shows signs of becoming a repertory fixture despite the fact that 
much of the text might as well be in Russian for all it can be understood. 
This season it has been conducted with great fire and energy if sometimes 
incomplete control by Dimitri Mitropoulos, with, so far, Jerome Hines and 
George London in the title role—neither one a Kipnis, nor yet a Pinza, but 
both giving well-plotted and effective impersonations on a less-elevated plane. 
Nell Rankin was the first Marina; subsequently, Regina Resnik made her 
re-début as a mezzo-soprano in the part, seeming no more a mezzo in timbre 
than she did when classed as a soprano. Giorgio Tozzi, then Norman Scott, 
sang Pimen, with Lorenzo Alvary working frighteningly hard at his Varlaam 
stint and Giulio Gari trying just as hard (and less successfully) to sound as if 
he had a voice of proper size to sing Dimitri in a house that seats 3,050 
would-be listeners. Clifford Harvuot and then Frank Valentino sang Rangoni, 
Paul Franke was suitably cast as the Simpleton, with Mildred Miller excep- 
tionally believable as Feodor, and so on. In its hodge-podge of old-time 
Boris and just-pre-Bing Khovanshchina settings, Dino Yannopoulos’s staging 
made most of the main points without illuminating many subtler ones. 

Late in February, Delia Rigal returned to the company to sing Tosca, 
and the same performance brought one of the most promising débuts in a 
long time—that of the young Milan-trained Ferrarese tenor Daniele Barioni, 
as Cavaradossi. Not past his mid-twenties, with largely provincial experience, 
Mr Barioni was scarcely known here even by name before his engagement 
was announced, and that was only weeks before he appeared. In a season so 
marginal as to tenors, there was a tendency to regard him in advance as just 
one more experimental plug to make the Del Monaco gap less gaping. This 
tendency was not checked by his pre-début fortunes. At first, he was scheduled 
to sing a Rodolfo. Then he was withdrawn, and the grapevine vibrated with 
rumours to the effect that he had been found wanting and might never be 
allowed to sing at all. So when he was again listed to sing a Rodolfo there 
was already at least a vague prejudice not in his favour. But next there came 
a surprise. Two days before his rescheduled début date, he was called in on 
short notice to replace Giuseppe Campora in Tosca—on a Monday night, 
before the dressiest, most social, and least demonstrative of subscription 
audiences. But his success was immediate and very substantial, more substan- 
tial than that of any tenor new here since Mario del Monaco made his 
mark with a single Manon Lescaut. The successes had something in com- 
mon; although the singers are very different, both inspire an enthusiasm that 
is yet of primarily physical rather than artistic origin. To start with, Mr 
Barioni turned out to be almost uncomfortably trim and handsome onstage, 
neither slender nor burly, with extraordinarily clean, regular features. Without 
a stage rehearsal, he was tentative in his acting, but what he did do he did 
quite well enough, and he never did anything in self-seeking bad taste. Inter- 
pretatively, his singing was similarly unformed, but right as far as it went; 
and the voice, as a voice, was superb—a strong, full-coloured but unarguably 
tenor voice, easily produced and extraordinarily even in scale, presently a 
little lacking in variety, but with enormous thrust; the kind of voice that 
communicates with telling immediacy to !isteners in all parts of the house. 
Already an exciting singer, all he seemed to need to reach the very top was 
the polish and realization of detail that can come only with experience. 
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Miss Rigal, for her part, had a characteristically up-and-down evening. 
She has found a new, rather lighter way of singing, one that keeps the tone 
more surely steady, but occasionally she varied this, and then tones slipped 
out of focus and wavered unremittingly. Still, she has something few singers 
now have: she always looks and acts—and sounds, too, even when the voice 
is unsteady—like a prima donna. The Scarpia was George London, unattrac- 
tively out of voice, straining at the top and missing pitches every few minutes, 
disregarding Puccini's dynamic and the dynamics of common sense, and 
singing, in general, very un-Italianately. He brought his naturally powerful 
personality to bear on the audience, but his Scarpia seemed simply a construct 
of superficially effective attitudes, to be admired only on the most restricted 
terms. 

A late-season return to the repertory was Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, with 
Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting it for the first time here and with several 
singers taking on new roles. Mr Mitropoulos’s reading was not really 
up to his best work at the Metropolitan, for although he writhed and 
exhorted and drove for passionate climaxes he seldom managed an explicit 
enough beat to keep the orchestra exactly together, and for all the sound and 
fury (of which there was a great deal) the performance almost never sustained 
musical-dramatic tension for more than bars at a time. Singing the name role 
for the first time, Eleanor Steber thwarted herself by following through with 
grim determination a conception that was radically at variance with the 
clear implications of text and music. From the first she approached the 
character of Manon without any lightness, grace, or sense of fun. There was 
no glitter, no simplicity, no fascination with things of the world. She looked 
well enough, if in a well-grown-woman sort of way, but sang the entire role 
with the full, dark vocal colours she originally developed for Tosca—as if 
every act were the last. Only when the line carried her too high for full 
resonance did her former silvery lyric voice shine through; the rest of the 
time her tones tended to spread distressingly, and even when they did not her 
intonation was far from certain. As Des Grieux, Richard Tucker was in fine 
voice, the tone free and spinning, unforced and responsive to shadings. How- 
ever, he looked about as much like a well-born young student as most middle- 
aged New Yorkers would if put into the same costume, and his treatment of 
the text was not often more than superficially meaningful; the fine sounds 
he made were close to being the sum of his contribution. Frank Guarrera 
sang his first performances as Lescaut; his naturally lovely lyric voice was 
beginning to show signs of Rigoletto wear and tear. Given a season or so 
more of this kind of singing, the voice may well become permanently stiff 
and tight-sounding. The first Geronte was Fernando Corena; he was then 
promptly replaced by Lorenzo Alvary, who had built up a performance whose 
overload of fussy detail did not in the least compensate for the cavernous 
noises he made. One bright spot was Thomas Hayward’s good Edmondo; a 
second, Rosalind Elias’s Musician. 

Herbert Graf’s staging was conventionally well ordered. As for the 
sets, redone by H. M. Crayon in 1949, they looked fairly well—and it was 
good, or at least amusing, to see that the sand-dune piece that had last graced 
the Le Havre road in Massenet’s Manon was back in its proper place in the 
desert outside of New Orleans. Could not the Metropolitan manage to afford 
complete settings for both operas? James Hinton, Jr 

Boston. The first performance in the United States of Hindemith’s 
Mathis der Maler was given in mid-February at Boston University under the 
direction of Sarah Caldwell. 


Argentine 


Buenos Aires. During the summer (January-March), open air opera was 
heard in the Amphitheatre in the Centenario Park. The repertory of operas 
included Lucia di Lammermoor, Rigoletto, Aida, Pagliacci, Lin Calel 
(D’Eposito) and Las Golondrinas (Usandizaga). The season at the Teatro 
Colon is due to open in May and will include the South American premiéres 
of Castro’s Bodas de Sangre, Les Caprices de Marianne, and Erwartung. Aida, 
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Otello, La Traviata, Boris Godunov, Khovanshchina, Faust, Madama Butter- 
fly, La Boheme, La Fiamma, The Medium, Figaro, Don Giovanni, Hdnsel 
und Gretel, and Rosenkavalier. Artists engaged include: Maria Caniglia, Lisa 
della Casa, Emmy Loose, Elena Nicolai, Birgit Nilsson, Gianna Federzini, 
Constance Shacklock, Antonietta Stella; Francesco Albanese, Boris Christoff, 
Tito Gobbi, Benno Kusche, Gianni Poggi, Giacinto Prandelli and Leopold 
S:moneau. 


Austria 


Vienna. L'affaire Béhm will soon have its proper place as a minor, 
distasteful chapter in the annals of the Vienna Staatsoper, which has survived 
other crises. The general standards of performances have improved now that 
the worst pressure is off. Mario Rossi conducted productions of Turandot and 
Don Carlos, billed as ‘premiéres’ though little in Turandot was changed. 
Rossi has taste and musicality and an Italian’s understanding for the problems 
of the singer. The orchestra and chorus sounded beautifully under him, and 
there was always a feeling of depth and precision. That Turandot was a 
mediocre performance was the fault of Gertrud Grob-Prandl (Turandot). 
Mme Grob-Prandl| has a phenomenal voice and little understanding of 
the part. Terkal, the fortunate owner of a genuine tenor voice, was unable 
to convey the illusion of the Unknown Prince. Lotte Rysanek was a moving 
Lit. The new production of Don Carlos operates with lights, projected back- 
grounds and stylized sets 4 la New Bayreuth. The production would have 
been highly effective if the producer, Alfred Jerger, and the designer, Robert 
Kautsky, had not stopped half-way, as if terrified by their own daring. It 
was a compromise. The best singing was done by Josef Greindl as the King 
and Eberhard Wachter as Posa, a promising, young baritone. Elisabeth 
Héngen (Eboli) and Maria Reining (Elizabeth) were admirable, though both 
have some difficulty with their high notes. Karl Friedrich was a pedestrian, 
uninspiring Don Carlos, Dénch was miscast as Inquisitor. 

Sena Jurinac, at the top of her form, gave magnificent performances as 
Eva in Die Meistersinger and as Pamina. Her warmth, style and taste are 
unequalled at this time. Otto Wiener, a young Heldenbariton, sang an impres- 
sive Hans Sachs, in a performance also distinguished by a fine Pogner 
(Greindl) and a perfect Beckmesser (Karl Dénch) and not distinguished by the 
heavy, ponderous conducting of Heinrich Hollreiser. Jurinac also sang 
Giulietta in Les Contes d’Hoffmann, a role she had not done for ten years. 

Joseph Wechsberg 


Belgium 


Antwerp. The season at the Royal Flemish Opera includes eleven new 

productions, six of which are being given their first performances in Flemish: 
The Saint cf Bleecker Street, Iris, ll Signor Bruschino, Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Guglielmo Tell and Bietje (Veremans). Don Carlos, Ariadne auf Naxos, Swane 
(Schoemaker), Der Rosenkavalier and Die Zauberfléte were the other new 
productions. The repertory includes 22 other operas, among them Don 
Giovanni, Fidelio, Tannhduser, Tristan und Isolde, Parsifal, Ariane et Barbe- 
bleue, Elektra and Otello. The singers include Alberta de Reuck, Marie- 
Louise Hendrickx, Henriette Mandel, Lucy Tilly, Bertha van Hyfte, Mina 
Bolotine, Stella Dalberg; Jan Loyens, Dago Meybert, Simon van Trirum, 
Marcel Vercammen, Jean Villard, Gilbert Dubuc, Bert Roelants, Edward de 
Decker, Marcel Ost, Tadeusz Wierbicki. The conductors are Johannes den 
Hertog, Hugo Lenaerts and Hendrik Crabeels; the producers Karel Schmitz 
and Anton van de Velde. 
_. Brussels. Recent performances at the Théatre Royal de la Monnaie have 
included the first performance in Belgium of George Enesco’s Oedipus 
(March 6) with Germaine Ghislain in the title role, Rita Gorr as Jocasta and 
Gilbert Dubuc as Tiresias; René Defossez was the conductor and Roger 
Lefévre the producer. 








Brazil 


Rio de Janeiro. The season at the Teatro Municipal is due to open early 
in April with a revival of the Francisco Mignone’s O Contratador dos 
Diamantes, first heard in 1924. This will be followed by productions of Don 
Giovanni and Werther; all three operas will be sung by native artists. For 
the Italian season there will be performances of // Barbiere di Siviglia, Norma, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Aida, Adriana Lecouvreur, Mérouf, La Figlia di Jorio 
and The Consul. Artists engaged include Fedora Barbieri, Antonietta Stella, 
Elena Nicolai, Clara Petrella, Giulietta Simionato; Mario del Monaco, Gian- 
giacomo Guelfi and Giuseppe Taddei; there is also a possibility that Maria 
Callas may return, 


France 


Toulouse. At the Théatre du Capitole a short Italian season was given 
early in March. Rigoletto, Un Ballo in Maschera and La Forza del Destino 
were the three operas heard. The artists were Norma Benetti, Odilia Rech, 
Anna Maria Rovere, Maria Tasso, Renata Villani, Lucia Danieli, Wanda 
Madonna; Ferdinando Alfieri, Carlo Bergonzi, Eugenio Fernandi, Carlo 
Franzini, Dino Dondi, Guido Pasella, Romano Roma, Enzo Venchi, Gino 
Cald, Mario Frosini and Guerrande Rigiri. The conductor was Franco Patané. 


Germany 


Berlin. If the Deutsche Staatsoper did not offer any stellar casts for its 
inaugural festivities, it has not fallen short of its premiére standards during 
the daily routine either; and, if it continues to tackle the other bread-and- 
butter operas of the repertory as soundly and refreshingly as it did Trovatore 
recently the outlook could not be brighter. The result of this first Verdi 
production in the new house was far better than anybody plagued by mis- 
givings when Verdi in German is announced had dared to hope. Direction 
(Carl-Heinrich Kreith) and designs (Heinz Pfeiffenberger) were adequate, and 
Hans Léwlein conducted with youthful zest and energy; the choral singing 
was again in a class of its own. The Leonora of Hedwig Miiller-Biitow was 
undistinguished, but Helge Roswaenge as Manrico is still the best representa- 
tive of this part on German stages, while Kurt Rehm and Gertrud Stilo, as 
newcomers to the roles of Luna and Azucena, revealed big vocal resources, 
which they used with technical skill and a fine sense of dramatic intensity. 

The Stidtische Oper double-billed Peragallo’s La Collina and Dalla- 
piccola’s Volo di Notte—both with rather disastrous results. There was a 
good deal of whistling when the men in charge of conducting (Richard Kraus), 
production (Wolf Volker) and designs (Alfred Siercke) appeared for their 
calls, while the applause was rather dim. It is difficult to say who was 
responsible for the flop. My opinion is that Vélker badly misproduced both 
works, but many blamed the management for accepting what seemed to them 
two very inferior operas. Praise was unanimous, however, for the cast, which 
had some very distinguished new voices in Ingeborg Exner, Renate Laude, 
Anton Maria Metternich and Peter Roth-Ehrang, not to mention Irma Beilke, 
Horst Wilhelm, Robert Koffmane and Alfons Herwig, who belong to that 
reliable band of singers, hardly ever singled out for special mention, who 
form the backbone of so many Stadtische Oper performances. Horst Koegler 

Bremen. The Theater der Freien Hansestadt provides another instance 
of a German opera house beautifully restored since the war, and the pleasure 
of sinking into it for a night of Fidelio was spoiled only by the bitter thought 
that Leeds and Bristol cannot do the same except for two weeks in fifty, and 
then in the local music hall. 

It was a relief to come away from this Fidelio with one overwhelming 
impression instead of the farrago of plausible jargon which routine perform- 
ances so often provoke. But this one was by no means routine, and Hellmuth 
Wuest, who conducted, did nothing but overwhelm; from start to finish there 
was no doubt where the energy and direction lay. To be honest Herr Wuest 
is apt to confuse cresc with accel, but all told—and mindful of better-known 
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‘Fidelio’ in Bremen. Left to right: Hugo Sieberg (Jaquino), Theodor 
Schlott (Rocco), Liselotte Thomamiiller (Leonore) and Hanna Kistner 
(Marzelline) 


companies—I have rarely heard playing so incisive and assured, and singing 
so happily wedded to it. 

Also happily wedded were the Leonore and Florestan, not only by the 
plot but also in voice and in figure, which partly compensated for Marzelline’s 
unlikely advances to a Fidelio dressed abominably enough to look like the 
prima donna she is. This was Liselotte Thomamiiller, who as Fidelio in the 
first act ensembles was subdued to the point of being only visibly apparent; 
but when Pizarro and Rocco had hatched the plot and left her with the empty 
Stage which every Leonore looks forward to, she filled the house with a voice 
which if it took circuitous paths to reach the notes was none the less 
thrilling when it arrived. Beyond an ability to stagger or to move directly 
from A to B she had little stage sense; but this she made up for by her vocal 
gtasp of the part, which cz urried her through the dramatics of Act II very well 
indeed. As Florestan, Fritz Grumann made the most of his sufferings in that 
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Brazil 


Rio de Janeiro. The season at the Teatro Municipal is due to open early 
in April with a revival of the Francisco Mignone’s O Contratador dos 
Diamantes. first heard in 1924. This will be followed by productions of Don 
Giovanni and Werther; all three operas will be sung by native artists. For 
the Italian season there will be performances of // Barbiere di Siviglia, Norma, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Aida, Adriana Lecouvreur, Mdérouf, La Figlia di Jorio 
and The Consul. Artists engaged include Fedora Barbieri, Antonietta Stella, 
Elena Nicolai, Clara Petrella, Giulietta Simionato; Mario del Monaco, Gian- 
giacomo Guelfi and Giuseppe Taddei; there is also a possibility that Maria 
Callas may return. 


France 

Toulouse. At the Théatre du Capitole a short Italian season was given 
early in March. Rigoletto, Un Ballo in Maschera and La Forza del Destino 
were the three operas heard. The artists were Norma Benetti, Odilia Rech, 
Anna Maria Rovere, Maria Tasso, Renata Villani, Lucia Danieli, Wanda 
Madonna; Ferdinando Alfieri, Carlo Bergonzi, Eugenio Fernandi, Carlo 
Franzini, Dino Dondi, Guido Pasella, Romano Roma, Enzo Venchi, Gino 
Cald, Mario Frosini and Guerrande Rigiri. The conductor was Franco Patane. 


Germany 


Berlin. If the Deutsche Staatsoper did not offer any stellar casts for its 
inaugural festivities, it has not fallen short of its premiére standards during 
the daily routine either; and, if it continues to tackle the other bread-and- 
butter operas of the repertory as soundly and refreshingly as it did Trovatore 
recently the outlook could not be brighter. The result of this first Verdi 
production in the new house was far better than anybody plagued by mis- 
givings when Verdi in German is announced had dared to hope. Direction 
(Carl-Heinrich Kreith) and designs (Heinz Pfeiffenberger) were adequate, and 
Hans Léwlein conducted with youthful zest and energy; the choral singing 
was again in a class of its own. The Leonora of Hedwig Miiller-Biitow was 
undistinguished, but Helge Roswaenge as Manrico is still the best representa- 
tive of this part on German stages, while Kurt Rehm and Gertrud Stilo, as 
newcomers to the roles of Luna and Azucena, revealed big vocal resources, 
which they used with technical skill and a fine sense of dramatic intensity. 

The Stiidtische Oper double-billed Peragallo’s La Collina and Dalla- 
piccola’s Volo di Notte—both with rather disastrous results. There was a 
good deal of whistling when the men in charge of conducting (Richard Kraus), 
production (Wolf Volker) and designs (Alfred Siercke) appeared for their 
calls, while the applause was rather dim. It is difficult to say who was 
responsible for the flop. My opinion is that Vélker badly misproduced both 
works, but many blamed the management for accepting what seemed to them 
two very inferior operas. Praise was unanimous, however, for the cast, which 
had some very distinguished new voices in Ingeborg Exner, Renate Laude, 
Anton Maria Metternich and Peter Roth-Ehrang, not to mention Irma Beilke, 
Horst Wilhelm, Robert Koffmane and Alfons Herwig, who belong to that 
reliable band of singers, hardly ever singled out for special mention, who 
form the backbone of so many Stiadtische Oper performances. Horst Koegler 

Bremen. The Theater der Freien Hansestadt provides another instance 
of a German opera house beautifully restored since the war, and the pleasure 
of sinking into it for a night of Fidelio was spoiled only by the bitter thought 
that Leeds and Bristol cannot do the same except for two weeks in fifty, and 
then in the local music hall. 

It was a relief to come away from this Fidelio with one overwhelming 
impression instead of the farrago of plausible jargon which routine perform- 
ances so often provoke. But this one was by no means routine, and Hellmuth 
Wuest, who conducted, did nothing but overwhelm; from start to finish there 
was no doubt where the energy and direction lay. To be honest Herr Wuest 
is apt to confuse cresc with accel, but all told—and mindful of better-known 
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Fidelio’ in Bremen. Left to right: Hugo Sieberg (Jaquino), Theodor 
Schlott (Rocco), Liselotte Thomamiiller (Leonore) and Hanna Kistner 
(Marzelline) 


companies—I have rarely heard playing so incisive and assured, and singing 
so happily wedded to it. 

Also happily wedded were the Leonore and Florestan, not only by the 
lot but also in voice and in figure, which partly compensated for Marzelline’s 
unlikely advances to a Fidelio dressed abominably enough to look like the 
prima donna she is. This was Liselotte Thomamiiller, who as Fidelio in the 
first act ensembles was subdued to the point of being only visibly apparent: 
but when Pizarro and Rocco had hatched the plot and left her with the empty 
Stage which every Leonore looks forward to, she filled the house with a voice 
which if it took circuitous paths to reach the notes was none the less 
thrilling when it arrived. Beyond an ability to stagger or to move directly 
from A to B she had little stage sense; but this she made up for by her vocal 
grasp of the part, which carried her through the dramatics of Act II very well 
indeed. As Florestan, Fritz Grumann made the most of his sufferings in that 
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he proved how attractive a German tenor can be when he sings within 
himself. His is not the biggest of voices, and in his monologue in the dungeon 
he was wise enough not to force it saving himself instead for the duet with 
Leonore when there is good reason for any Florestan to try too hard. 

The Pizarro was Condi Siegmund from Hanover, who acted as well as 
ever he Goes, but found that Beethoven had marked his part a shade too fast 
for him to produce the rich and measured phrases which he can bring to the 
parts of Wotan and Boris, and which better suit the dark timbres of his 
voice. Hanna Kistner as Marzelline and Theodor Schlott as Rocco provided 
no pleasant surprises, but Fritz Brambéck as Don Fernando certainly did. It 
cannot be easy to sing a part which is too good to be true, at least not with 
conviction; but although he banished, pardoned and granted with a tired 
smile and a gracious stoop, he still maintained the vocal dignity and com- 
mand which can lend substance to his part. Hugo Sieberg gave a pleasantly 
optimistic account of Jaquino, and the prisoners were a great credit to Fritz 
Meyer, the chorusmaster. They were well balanced, behaved intelligently, and 
produced rich and vigorous noises. J. N. McKee 


Cologne. The two theatres of the municipal opera have been concen- 
trating on lighter music in the Carnival month, and there have been good 
performances of Johann Strauss’s Zigeunerbaron, conducted by Siegfried 
Kohler, and Nacht in Venedig, which was extremely well conducted by Gerd 
Heidger, who also conducts Paul Burkhard’s Feuerwerk. Offenbach is well 
represented with Les Contes d’'Hoffmann and three one-act operettas, and Wolf- 
Ferrari’s 1 Quattro Rusteghi completes the list of lighter works. It will be 
several weeks before Leonard Bernstein’s Trouble in Tahiti is ready. The 
production is awaited with interest, as it will be treated as a Jazz Opera, 
rather than a ‘musical’. 

Heidger was also the conductor of // Trovatore, which showed the 
superiority of the women’s voices, with Anny Delorie as Azucena and 
Walburga Wagner as Leonore. Gondolf’s claustrophobic scenery, consisting 
of walls of various sizes, certainly emphasized the grimness of the picture. 

William Marshall 

Dresden. Guest artists at the Staatsoper in recent weeks have included 
Sebastian Feiersinger from Nuremberg, who sang Don José to the Carmen of 
Ruth Lange, and Christa Maria Ziese from the Leipzig Opera, who sang the 
title role in Salome. 

Diisseldorf. Whilst awaiting completion of the re-built Opera House on 
April 22, performances are being given in the Theater am Worringer Platz, 
a converted cinema with good acoustics. An elementary, hand-operated, but 
quite effective revolving stage has now been erected, and this was cleverly 
used in Lehdr’s Graf von Luxemburg and Mozart's Cosi fan tutte. 

The Diisseldorf ensemble of Valerie Bak, Hanna Ludwig, Karl Diekmann, 
Alfons Holte and Helmut Fehn was reinforced by the appearance of Ilse 
Hollweg for a good performance of Cosi fan tutte and for the Siegfried 
Anheisser version of La Finta Giardiniera. The same singer took the part of 
Zerbinetta in a special performance of Ariadne auf Naxos with Clara Ebers 
from Hamburg as Ariadne. Another visitor was Hilde Zadek, who sang 
Donna Anna in Don Giovanni with Willi Wolff in the title role. 

Settings, in the charge of Dominik Hartmann have, on the whole, been 
original. Imitation boxes, with their occupants, flanked the stage for La Finta 
Giardiniera, and in Manon Lescaut each act was introduced by a note giving 
the date and place of the action, which was flashed on to the curtains, acting 
as a screen, while the orchestra was playing. The general standard of the 
company is improving. William Marshall 

Frankfurt. The ensemble of the Frankfurt Opera, as reported briefly in 
last month’s OFERA, recently visited Paris where they were heard in perform- 
ances of Der Rosenkavalier and Orfeo. The cast of the former included 
Maria Reining, Christa Ludwig, Hanny Steffek and Kurt Béhme, of the latter 
Annie Delorie, Erika Schmidt and Hanny Steffek. The conductor was Georg 
Solti, and the producers Josef Gielen and Hans Hartleb. 
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Hamburg. Heinz Tietjen is to succeed Giinther Rennert as Intendant of 
the Hamburg State Opera. The change will take place on September | this 
year when the Company performs in Edinburgh. Rennert will continue col- 
laboration with the Hamburg Opera as a producer, and there is still hope that 
after two years or more he will take over again the hard job of Intendant 
which for almost a decade he has handled most effectively with great skill 
and success. Hamburg could not have had a better director of its Opera 
House in times of hardship and later during the process of rebuilding, and it 
would have been still better to have Rennert here in times of splendour. But 
things always take a sudden turn, and Rennert’s decision to throw off, at 
least for some years to come, the administrative burdens closes a chapter in 
our operatic history. We earnestly hope that Rennert will gain in artistic 
stature by his decision, and then return to Hamburg. 

The announcement that Heinz Tietjen is to take Rennert’s place came 
as a surprise. It was known that Tietjen had retired from administrative life 
since he left his office as director of the Stadtische Oper in West Berlin in 
1953. In Tietjen, Hamburg wins a man of international standing and wide 
experiences in running a theatre. For 18 years he has been Generalintendant 
of the State Theatres in Prussia, the greatest administrative job of its kind in 
Germany. The fact that he is seventy-five in June indicates that his choice as 
Intendant of the Hamburg Opera is meant for a limited period only. It 
leaves the way free for Rennert to return. 

Tietjen can work upon the sound basis of about DM 5,000,000 in yearly 
state subsidies. He succeeded in doing what Rennert tried to do vainly for 
years: he was authorized to conclude long-term contracts with outstanding 
singers so as to build up the ensemble on a firmer basis. Under these con- 
tracts singers must be available in Hamburg all through the season. Plans 
outlined by Tietjen at his first press conference indicate that its repertory 
the Hamburg Opera will be fully up to date. All kinds of opera, from pre- 
classical times up to the works of modern composers, are to be performed. 
Contemporary operas are to be given even if this means financial loss. A 
sound relation with the box-office will have to be upheld, however. Tietjen 
will not produce in Hamburg or elsewhere. In addition to Rennert and 
Georg Hartmann (who starts with Boris Godunov next season) he wants to 
invite young producers to try their abilities here. Sound principles, which 
Tietjen outlined with great self-assurance. Hamburg gives him a fair chance 
to realize his aims. 

Giinther Rennert will produce at least three operas in Hamburg during 
the next season: Siegfried, Gétterdimmerung and a modern work, probably 
Milhaud’s Christophe Colomb. In addition Rennert will produce in Stuttgart 
(Wozzeck), Vienna (Otello) and Milan. 

For the next season several singers have already been engaged to enlarge 
the roster. The best news is that Elisabeth Griimmer (who already accom- 
panies the Hamburg Opera to Edinburgh) is to sing here. Two other new 
sopranos are Anny Schlemm and Colette Lorand, from Frankfurt. Five new 
tenors get contracts, and we hope they will alleviate the permanent crisis on 
this sector: Heinz Sauerbaum (a highly intelligent tenor who sang the part 
of Alkibiades in the world premiére of Krenek’s Pallas Athene weint), 
Alexander Konya, Eugen Tobin, Heinz Hoppe, and Hans Beirer (who is to 
sing Siegfried here). The Negro baritone Lawrence Winters is also to join 
the company. Wolfgang Nélter 

Just after the above was written, it was announced that Leopold Ludwig 
had submitted his resignation as Generalmusikdirektor of the Hamburg 
Opera. This means that the crisis forecast in the March issue of OPERA is 
in full swing. The brilliant team which gave us so many unforgettable per- 
formances during the last years hes disintegrated: we lost Rennert as 
Intendant, Siercke went to Essen, and as the third man Ludwig resigned. The 
reason for Ludwig's resignation may be sought in the attempts to limit the 
number of concerts and opera performances which he directs in other towns, 
and to have him more often in Hamburg. During a lively budget debate in 
the Hamburg Town Parliament, Ludwig came under criticism, and it was 
an isolated attack which he chose as official reason for his resignation. Under 
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Helga Wallmuller 


‘Salome’ in Leipzig. Christa Maria Ziese as Salome, Theodor Horand 
as Jokanaan. Designer, Max Elten 


his contract Ludwig was obliged to conduct in Hamburg only 60 evenings 
during the year—which of course is not enough for a conductor who must 
determine the musical course of a great opera house. Ludwig’s case has much 
in common with that of Karl Béhm: it is the general disease most great 
conductors are stricken with nowadays. It remains doubtful whether Hamburg 
can win another conductor with similar qualities but fewer ambitions. From 
a musical point of view there was no quarrelling with Ludwig, who filled 
almost any score he touched with passionate life, and who played his music 
with vigour, accuracy, and great understanding. Wolfgang Nélter 

Leipzig. The most recent new production was Salome with Christa Maria 
Ziese in the title role, Theodor Horand as Jokanaan and Ferdinand Burg- 
mann as Herod. Helmut Seydelmann was the conductor and Fritz Ammer- 
mann the producer. 

Mannheim. Albert Herring was produced at the Nationaltheater earlier 
this season with Karl Bernhéft in the title role, Gertrud Jahoda as Lady 
Billows, Hans Giinther Grimm as Sid and Hannelore Ludwig as Nancy. Karl 
Fischer was the conductor and Hans Joachim Klaiber the producer. 

Munich. Recent events at the Bayerische Staatsoper have included per- 
formances of Der Freischiitz conducted by Lovro von Matacic, Salome with 
Birgit Nilsson in the title role, conductor Josef Keilberth, Die tote Stadt, 
Louise and Die Zaubergeige. 

Stuttgart. The most recent new production at the Staatsoper was Orff's 
Antigonae with Martha Mddl in the title role, Grace Hoffmann as Ismene 
and Hermann Udhe as Kreon; Wieland Wagner was the producer and 
Ferdinand Leitner the conductor. Kammersinger Max Roth celebrated his 
seventieth birthday on March 10 by singing the title role in a performance 
of Der fliegende Hollinder. 


Italy 

Milan. March saw two novelties at La Seala, Ghedini’s L’/pocrita Felice 
at the Piccola Scala, and Pizzetti’s La Figlia di Jorio. Between the two there 
was a good performance in German of Salome, admirably conducted by 
Herbert von Karajan and sung by Max Lorenz (Herod), whose consummate 
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Above: The first scene from Ghedini’s ‘L’Ipocrita Felice’ with r to l 
a. Maria Canali (La Gambogi), Tito Gobbi (Lord Inferno e 
aradiso) and Graziella Sciutti (the Dwarf). Sets and costumes by 
Wakhevitch : 
Below: Scene from ‘El Retablo de Maese Pedro’. 


Italo Tajo (r) as 
Don Quixote. Sets and costumes by Nicola Benois 











stage sense made up for vocal weaknesses, Christel Goltz, a fiery, vibrant 
and highly effective Salome, Margarita Kenney (Herodias), Hans Hotter 
(Jokanaan), Nasco Petroff (Narraboth) and Hanna Ludwig (Page). The Dance 
of the Seven Veils was done by Tamara Toumanova; the designer was Ita 
Maximowlia; and the reliable, straightforward production was by Karajan 
himself. 

Both of the novelties had a pleasing success. L’/pocrita Felice is a re- 
fashioning of Lord Inferno, the ‘commedia harmonica’ which won the Italia 
prize in 1952, and La Figlia di Jorio had already been staged by the San 
Carlo in Naples—thus both had already a public success to their credit. 
Both, too, in different ways, constituted an intellectual solution of the prob- 
lems of lyric theatre. Ghedini resorts to a madrigalistic technique, or rather 
not so much a technique as a lyric conception of abstract vocalization, which 
denies so to speak the communicative value of words so as to resolve human 
speech into pure sound. In this way he heightens the dramatic value of the 
action, but at the same time elevates it to an intellectual plane; he offers an 
art-entertainment which is both good entertainment and good art. The one-act 
libretto of L’I/pocrita Felice is a refashioning by Franco Antonicelli of Max 
Beerbohm’s novel The Happy Hypocrite. The opera was scrupulously con- 
ducted by Antonino Votto, and sung by Tito Gobbi (Lord Inferno), Giusep- 
pina Arnaldi (Jenny Mere), Anna Maria Canali (Gambogi), Graziella Sciutti 
(the Dwarf), Antonio Pirino (Garble), Ferrando Ferrari (the Storyteller), 
Silvio Maionica (Mr Aeneas) and Franco Ricciardi (the Flowerseller). Once 
again one must complain that the cast was chosen from singers accustomed to 
the vastness of the Scala, and little suited, for the most part, to the more 
delicate surroundings of the Piccola Scala. This was not the case with Falla’s 
El Retablo de Maese Pedro (Master Peter's Puppet-Show), which completed 
the evening. Still under Votto’s baton, Italo Tajo (Don Quixote), Luigi Alva 
(Master Peter) and Teresa Querol (the Storyteller) gave a superb interpretation 
of this little masterpiece, sharing their success with Podrecca’s Piccoli, the 
puppets who formed the rest of the cast. Nicola Benois provided a tasteful 
décor. 

In the main house La Figlia di Joria was more successful as a demonstra- 
tion of Pizzetti’s musical manner, founded on modal sequences and ecclesias- 
tical vocalizing, than as a recreation of D’Annunzio. One wonders why Pizzetti 
delayed so long before setting the most vital of D’Annunzio’s plays: if La 
Figlia di Jorio had been composed many years ago, it might have been a 
significant contribution to the lyric theatre, but today it arrives as the product 
of a well-worn formula. The opera was mounted with care. Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni conducted with affection and respect; the main singers, excellent 
both vocally and as actors, were Clara Petrella (Mila di Codro), Elena Nicolai 
(Candia della Leonessa), Nore De Rosa (Ornella), Mitro Picchi (Aligi) and 
Nicola Rossi Lemeni (Lazaro di Roio). The beautiful scenery was by Renato 
Guttuso, and the production by Margherita Wallmann. Claudio Sartori 


Genoa. The season at the Teatro Carlo Felice opened on February 28 
with a performance of Nabucco conducted by Emidio Tieri and sung by 
Caterina Mancini, Miriam Pirazzini, Mirto Picchi, Anselmo Colzani, Marco 
Stefanoni and Alessandro Maddalena. Other operas to be heard include Le 
Nozze di Figaro, Carmen, Fedora, 1 Quattro Rusteghi, Turandot and 
Allamistakeo (Viozzi). Before the beginning of the spring season there were 
two performances of Hédnsel und Gretel conducted by Tieri with Jolanda 
Gardino, Alda Noni, Augusta Oltrabella, Carla Cattelani and Renato Cesari. 


Naples. Renzo Rossellini’s La Guerra was given a careful performance 
at its San Carlo premiére. It is an opera set during the last war, and in it 
Rossellini shows an ability to create simple, discreet, quiet sentimental music. 
The score falls easily on the ear and warms the heart. Oliviero de Fabritiis 
conducted, and the singers were a good team: Magda Olivero (Marta), 
Marcella Pobbe (Maria), Piero De Palma (Erik), and Saturno Meletti. Cesare 
Mario Cristini designed attractively realistic sets. 

This was followed by Hdnsel und Gretel, with Jolando Gardino and 
Antonietta Pastori, Neda Monte as the Mother and Meletti as the Father. 
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‘Prince Igor’ in Naples, designs by Cesare Mario Cristini. Above, 
Act I, Scene 2; below, Act Il 
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Vittoria Palombini made an impressive Witch; De Fabritiis conducted. Un 
Ballo in Maschera, conducted by Francesco Molinari-Pradelli, had a starry 
cast: Antonietta Stella, Ebe Stignani and Ferruccio Tagliavini. The producer 
was Vittorio Viviani. 

An _interesting event was the performance of Prince Igor, first given at 
the San’Carlo in 1934 with Chaliapin. Mario Rossi achieved a well balanced 
reading. Tatiana Pavlova’s production created an authentic Russian atmos- 
phere, Cesare M. Cristini’s sets were impressive and imaginative. Marcella 
Pobbe made a delicate and sensitive Jaroslavna, Giuseppe Taddei a fine Igor, 
and Boris Christoff was imposing in his doubling of Galitzky and Konchak. 
Vito De Taranto and Renato Ercolani brilliantly characterized the pair of 
strolling godok players. Miriam Pirazzini sang Konchakovna, and Antonio 
Gallié, Vladimir. Ester Dinacci 

Palermo. The spring season at the Teatro Massimo opened on February 6 
with a double bill, Cavalleria Rusticana and Strawinsky’s Persephone, con- 
ducted by Tullio Serafin, who also conducted and produced Die Meistersinger 
sung in Italian by a cast that included Benvenuto Franci as Sachs, Maria 
Curtis as Eva, Mirto Picchi as Walther and Renato Capecchi as Beckmesser. 
A production of Carmen in French, with Milinkovic in the title role, Ramon 
Vinay as José, Anna Moffo as Micaéla and Michel Roux as Escamillo, con- 
ductor Sebastian, Tosca with Renata Tebaldi, Poggi, Mariano Stabile, con- 
ductor Ghione, L’Arlesiana with Pia Tassinari, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Aureliana 
Beltrami, conductor Ziino, and a triple bill comprising Giordano’s Mese 
Mariano, Tomasini’s I] Tenore Sconfitto and Lualdi’s La Granceola, con- 
ducted by Nino Verchi, were announced for March. The season continues 
until mid-April. [Cynthia Jolly’s report will appear next month.—Ed.] 

Pesaro. The 164th anniversary of the birth of Rossini was celebrated in 
his native city on February 29 with a performance of La Cenerentola, sung 
by Giulietta Simionato, Juan Oncina, Vito de Taranto and Rolando Panerai. 

Piacenza. Verdi's Otello with Carlos Guichandut in the title role, Mar- 
torell as Desdemona and Azzolini as Iago, conductor Ghione, opened the 
season at the Teatro Municipale. There followed Madama Butterfly (Gigliola 
Frazzoni, Wanda Madonna, Eugenio Ferrandi, Fernando Li Donni, conductor 
Renzo Martini), Turandot (Anita Corridori, Carla Botti, Flaviano Labo, 
conductor Mario Cordone), Rigoletto (Franca Ottaviani, Madonna, Antonioli, 
Savarese, conductor Cordone) and Ferrari-Trecate’s Ghirlino (Odilia Rech, 
Jolanda Mancini, Gaetano Fanelli, Mongelli, conductor Renzo Martini). 

Rome. Tchaikovsky’s Queen of 
Spades made a very welcome appear- 
ance at the Rome Opera after the 
triumphant revival at Florence in 
1952. The principals were almost the 
same, which drew attention to the 
surprising absence of David Poleri. 
who had been a fine Hermann. His 
place was taken by Antonio Anna- 
loro, a tenor whose small stature is 
against him and whose voice is dry. 
In the last act he really threw him- 
self into Hermann’s frenzy and 
became convincing. A fatal piece of 
miscasting was that of Lisa’s elegant 
fiancé, Prince Yeletzky (Gianpiero 
Malaspina); no wonder she _ jilted 


Sena Jurinac (right) as Lisa in 
‘The Queen of Spades’ in Rome, 
Rina Corsi as Pauline 





Oscar Savio 
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Giacomelli 
Nino Rota’s ‘Il Cappello di Paglia di Firenze’ in Venice. Nicola 
Filacuridi and Mariella Adani 


him! Mario Petri gave a most satisfactory performance as Count Tomsky, 
and every word was audible. Rina Corsi was quite at home with Pauline, and 
her voice rich and pleasing. Sena Jurinac’s Lisa, stylistically the best of all, 
was warm and aristocratic; the voice showed up a trifle rough, as though she 
were overtaxing it. Gianna Pederzini, as the Countess, insisted on an over- 
youthful make-up. The sequence of sets (Enzo Deho) was really astonishing. 
Instead of being entirely period, or entirely modernistic (as at Florence), they 
attempted a bit of everything and the result was chaotic. The start was 
promising, but later tattered red and purple hangings for the Countess were 
followed by a geometrical set for Hermann’s barracks straight from a pro- 
duction of Jl Prigioniero or Wozzeck: and for the finish back to the tradi- 
tional! Franco Capuana’s direction was lucid and steady. In all honesty it 
must be admitted that this was a production whose intentions were better than 
the realization. One wished fervently that the performance of Russian operas, 
like Mozart, could become such regular events in Italy that real critical 
standards could emerge. This is something which could be achieved only by 
the regular seasons, not by bumper festival productions. 

Manon Lescaut, with a fine and unusually good-looking performance by 
Clara Petrella and Giuseppe di Stefano, made the public nearly delirious. 
They worked very well together, though Di Stefano forced a little on a heavy 
role. Clara Petrella was exquisite as Manon. Fernanda Cadoni contributed 
the Madrigal in Act II, and Antonio Cassinelli was a most distinguished De 
Revoir. Mario Borriello was the Lescaut. The costumes have changed, but 
substantially this is the same production with Parravicini’s sets that took 
place in Rome three years ago: this time the conductor was Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni, with Riccardo Moresco as producer. Cynthia Jolly 

See also Mozart Bicentenary Celebrations, pages 290-1. 

Venice. The season at the Fenice continued throughout February and 
early March. Performances of Der Freischiitz, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Mavra, 
Maria Egiziaca (Respighi) and I] Cappello di Paglia di Firenze (Nino Rota) 
were followed by Carmen with Giulietta Simionato in the title role, Renata 
Scotto as Micaéla, Franco Corelli as José and Giangiacomo Guelfi as 
Escamillo, conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis; by Wolf-Ferrari’s La Vedova 
Scaltra with Dora Gatta, Magda Olivero, Florindo Andreoli, Nicola Fila- 
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Giacomelli 
The last scene of ‘Carmen’ in Venice. Giulietta Simionato and Franco 
Corelli 


curidi, Paolo Pedani, Enrico Campi and Leo Pudis, conductor De Fabritiis; 
by Don Pasquale with Gatta, Agostino Lazzari, Capecchi and Luise, conductor 
Manno Wolf-Ferrari; and by Aida with Anita Cerquetti, Adriana Lazzarini, 
Corelli, Guelfi and Algorta, conductor Angelo Questa. 


Portugal 


Lisbon. Parsifal inaugurated the season, an odd choice for an occasion 
which still tends to be primarily a social one. The sets and lighting were 
satisfactory, though no attempt was made to provide Klingsor with a castle, 
magic or otherwise—a mistaken over-simplification. Ludwig Weber was an 
ideal Gurnemanz. Wolfgang Windgassen and Martha Médl were both in fine 
voice as Parsifal and Kundry. Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
performance was Gustav Neidlinger’s Amfortas; this part had clearly been 
studied down to the minutest detail—the hanging of the head, the slow serene 
movements of the hands towards the chalice, those heartrending cries of 
‘Erbarmen’ (Have mercy). Heinz Imdahl was miscast as Klingsor—the 
magician’s significant ‘Ha! Ha!’ must be venomous, back-throat, and not 
merely have the import of ‘Tra-la’. The orchestra under George Sebastian was 
satisfactory, but the usually reliable chorus had a good deal of trouble with 
pitch. 

Inge Borkh repeated her tour-de-force of three years ago in Strauss’s 
Salome. Several details have changed; no longer does she lie on the stage and 
sing at Jokanaan’s decapitated head, and her dances varied even between the 
two performances of this season. But there remained the bitterness, the 
snakish seductiveness, and the culminating animal satisfaction. How lovely 
the closing scene sounded taken at a slow tempo, allowing the words to be 
heard and her light-toned voice to come through the orchestral storm. Bernd 
Aldenhoff gave a finely sung and effective study of Herod. Alexander Welitsch, 
Karl Terkal and Lilian Benningsen were the other artists. 

Weber’s Euryanthe was accorded its first performance in Lisbon with sets 
modelled on lines similar to those of the Florence Maggio Musicale; the 
costumes were the actual ones used at Florence, borrowed for the occasion, 
a policy which has much to recommend it in these days of parsimonious 
state grants. Neither Karl Terkal, who sang mellifluously but was uncom- 
promisingly wooden, nor Herta Wilfert, despite some felicitous moments, 
notably in the superb duet with Inge Borkh in the first act, were entirely 
convincing as hero and heroine, and it was left to the villains of the piece to 
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provide the major honours. Heinz Imdahl’s fine baritone voice suits this music 
extremely well, and Inge Borkh, even if over-exaggerating a trifle the sliminess 
of Eglantine, provided another fine character study. The orchestra, under the 
Portuguese conductor, Pedro de Freitas Branco, reacted most favourably. 
Richard Crowther 


Russia 


Moscow. Arranged in Moscow for almost twenty years now, regular 
festivals of national art acquaint the public in the capital with the arts of 
the Union and Autonomous Republics of the U.S.S.R. The latest to be held 
(in December of last year), the Latvian Art Festival, attracted general atten- 
tion. Critics and the general public were especially impressed by the produc- 
tions of the State Opera and Ballet Theatre of the Latvian S.S.R. 

Founded in 1919, this State Opera and Ballet Theatre has known ups and 
downs in the 37 years since then. There was a period in the thirties when 
the opera was nearly drowned in its repertory by the operetta. Real progress 
began in 1945. The repertory now consists of 30 operas and 12 ballets. 
Russian classical compositions are most prominent, but Kabalevsky’s The 
Family of Taras has become a permanent feature in the theatre. Important 
additions have been made lately to the national operas and ballets. Marger 
Zarin’s opera Towards the New Shore is a great success for the composer and 
for the cast of the theatre. 

Three operas which attracted special attention were Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
The Tale of the Invisible City of Kitezh, Banyuta, by Alfred Kalnyn, and 
Zarin’s opera already mentioned. The staging of Kitezh was historically 
authentic, colourful and lavish. Banyuta, composed in 1919, is the first 
Latvian national opera, and deals with the ancient customs and rituals of the 
Latvian people. The chorus has an important part to play, and choral singing 
is one of the strengths of the company (Latvia has an age-old tradition of 
choral art; tens of thousands of voices take part in the Riga song festivals). 
Towards the New Shore is based on Vilis Lacis’s novel of the same title; the 
music is melodious, and draws on Latvian folk idiom. 

Georgy Polyanovsky 


‘Euryanthe’ in Lisbon. Herta Wilfert in the title role 


Luiz Mendes 











Sweden 

Stockholm. During the first part of the 1955-56 season the Royal Opera 
presented its annual Ring cycle with Birgit Nilsson as Briinnhilde, Aase 
Nordmo-Lévberg as Sieglinde, Betty Bjérling as Fricka, Set Svanholm as 
Siegmynd and Siegfried, Sigurd Bjérling as Wotan and Gunther, Sven Nilsson 
as Fasolt, Leon Bjérker as Fafner, Hunding and Hagen, Gosta Bjérling as 
Mime and Andres Naslund as Alberich. Sixten Ehrling was the conductor and 
Harald André the producer. Die Meistersinger was also heard, with Nordmo- 
Lévberg, Sigurd Bjérling, Svanholm, Bjérker and Sven-Erik Vikstrom in the 
leading roles. Singoalla by the Swedish composer Gunnar de Frumerie was 
revived with Svanholm as Erland and Kerstin Meyer in the title role; Herbert 
Sandberg was the conductor. Guest appearances have been made by Lucine 
Amara, as Desdemona to Svanholm’s Otello and Sigurd Bjérling’s Iago, and 
as Mimi; and by the American baritone Lawrence Winters, who sang Rigoletto 
with Eva Prytz as Gilda; Amonasro with Nilsson as Aida, and Scarpia, again 
with Nilsson and with Luigi Carrara as Cavaradossi. 


Yugoslavia 

Belgrade. No less than six Verdi operas appear in the programme of 
the Opera House for this season: Aida, Un Ballo in Maschera, La Traviata, 
Rigoletto, 11 Trovatore and Don Carlos. Other performances so far include 
three Russian operas, Prince Igor, Khovanshchina and The Queen of Spades, 
and Bizet’s Carmen. Le Nozze de Figaro and Janacek’s Katya Kabanova will 
also be performed, together with an opera by the Jugoslav composer Mihailo 
Logar. The Director of the Opera is Oscar Danon, and the conductors are 
Bogdan Babic and Kresimir Baranovic, whose ballet Kineska Prica is also 
being performed this season. The company will visit the Wiesbaden May 
Festival with Khovanshchina and Prince Igor. 

Ljubljana. As in other Yugoslavian towns, Verdi's music is very popular 
in Ljubljana and La Traviata, Rigoletto and Un Ballo in Maschera appear in 
the National Slovenian Opera’s programme for this season, together with 
Der Rosenkavalier, The Bartered Bride, Madama Butterfly, Le Nozze di 
Figaro, Faust, Khovanshchina and the most popular of all Yugoslav operas, 
Ero’s onoga svijeta (Ero the Joker) by Jakov Gotovac. The first night of 
Massenet’s Manon took place on November 5, and three more premiéres have 
been announced for March and April, before the company goes on tour in 
—, Italy and Holland. 

jeka Fiume. The beginning of the season at the Narodno Kazaliste 
‘Ivan Zaic’ brought a special performance for members of the Institution of 
Naval Architects of Ero s onoga sv ijeta (known in England as Ero the Joker) 
by Jakov Gotovac. In spite of the imposing array of foreign visitors, the 
performance was not a success. Josip Sutej as Mica (Ero) and Paula Udovic 
as Djula sang quite well, and Branko Medanic clowned his way along as the 
clumsy miller. The parts of Djula’s parents were well taken by Milan Pihler 
and Nada Auer, but something was missing from this performance, and even 
the exciting kolo dance seemed to have lost some of its fire since 1953, when 
| saw this production with a slightly different cast. The orchestra, under 
Zdenko Peharda, played with enthusiasm, though this did not prevent a few 
wrong notes from creeping in. 

In contrast to this, the first night of Menotti’s The Consul on January 7 
proved to be the success of the season. The director of the Opera, Boris 
Papandopulo, conducted; his wife, Janja Puljeva, sang the part of Magda 
Sorel; and the contralto Nevenka Tomasic played the Mother. The acting and 
singing were extremely good, and the fantastic and the realistic were happily 
combined in this production. This followed other operas, // Trovatore, with 
the fine lyric soprano Mica Glavacevic, and a good performance of The 
Bartered Bride on New Year's Day. 

Other productions include Les Contes d'Hoffmann, Mignon, and 
Abraham’s operetta The Flower of Hawaii. There have also been two excel- 
— performances of Aida and Gluck’s Orfeo under the direction of Lovro 

atacic. 
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Zagreb. Here, too, Verdi is strongly represented with Aida, Un Ballo in 
Maschera, Il Trovatore and La Traviata. The only concession to the Mozart 
celebrations seems to have been a special performance of Die Zauberfléte 
under Milan Sachs. Another special occasion was the visit of Elena Nikolaidi 
for a performance of Carmen. A rather wooden chorus sang in Croatian, a 
weak Don José was sung in Italian by Piero Filippi, and Miss Nikolaidi sang 
in French. Her only concession was in the toast to Love, where her resound- 
ing ‘Ljubay’ brought a burst of applause which stopped the performance. Her 
acting would have been remarkable in a younger woman, her voice was warm 
and resonant, and her presence brought interest to an otherwise undistin- 
guished performance. It was a daring gesture to play Carmen in Zagreb in 
Mariana Radev’s absence, but the audience expressed its satisfaction with 
prolonged applause. 

Apart from Hristic’s beautiful ballet Ohridska Legenda, several Jugoslav 
operas are being performed, including the ubiquitous Ero s onoga svijeta and 
Morana by Gotovac, Analfabeta by Lhotka-Kalinski and Ljubavnici (The 
Lovers) by Dragutin Savin. Other works on the programme include Salome, 
La Bohéme, Prince Igor and Rimsky-Korsakov’s Snegurochka. Benjamin 
Britten was present at the first night of Peter Grimes. 





Summer Festivals 


AIX-EN-PROVENCE 

July 7 to August 7 

The casts for the operas announced in the March opera are as follows: 

The Telephone and La Belle et la Béte (Grétry). Mady Mesplé, Vivette 
Barthélemy, Madeleine Ignal, David Thaw, Jacques Linsolas, J. C. Benoit. 
Conductors Louis Martin and Jean Gitton. 

Don Giovanni. Teresa Stich-Randall, Suzanne Danco, Anna Moffo, 
Rolando Panerai, Nicolai Gedda, Marcello Cortis, Antonio Campo, Raphael 
Arié. Conductor Hans Rosbaud. 

Platée (Rameau). Janine Micheau, Christianne Castelli, Nadine Sautereau, 
Christianne Peretti, Huc-Santana, Michel Sénéchal, Jacques Jansen, Raymond 
Amade. Conductor Otto Ackermann. 

ll Barbiere di Siviglia. Eugenia Ratti, Fernanda Cadoni, Oncina, Panerai, 
Arié, Cortis. Conductor Carlo Maria Giulini. 

ALDEBURGH 

June 15 to 24 

Venus and Adonis (Blow) and Savitri (Holst) June 15 and 18 

Let's Make an Opera (Britten) June 20 and 22 
AUGSBURG 

July 1 to August 31 

Open-air opera at the Rote Tor. Verdi’s Macbeth, Rigoletto and Otello 
and other works to be announced. Performances on Sundays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays. 

BORDEAUX 

May 6 to 20. 

The seventh Bordeaux Festival will include the world premiére of Henri 
Tomasi’s Sampiero Corso. There will be two performances at the Grand 
Théatre, on May 6 and 8. The composer will conduct and Roger Lalande will 
be the producer. 


CHELTENHAM 
July 9-20 
Intimate Opera Company 
The Cooper (Arne arr. Horovitz). July 10, 14 
The Music Master (Pergolesi). July 10, 14 
The Bachelor's Bond (Offenbach). July 10, 12 
Don Quixote (Purcell). July 11, 13 
The Grenadier (Dibdin). July 11 
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A Cookery Opera (Bellini-Swann). July 11 

Ten O'Clock Call (Anthony Hopkins—first performance) July 11, 13 

Thomas and Sally (Arne). July 12 

lf the Cap Fits (Geoffrey Bush—first performance). July 12, 14 

Jacques and Jacqueline (Offenbach). July 13 

Aftists include: Jean Carrol, Ann Dowdall, Stephen Manton, Duncan 
Robertson, Eric Shilling, Leyland White, Elisabeth Wade. Conductors, 
Anthony Hopkins, Joseph Horovitz. 
EDINBURGH 

August 19 to September 8 

Hambarg State Opera 

Die Zauberfl6te. Conductor Rudolf Kempe, producer Giinther Rennert, 
designer Ita Maximovna. August 20, 22, 24, 27, 29, 31, September 3 

Oedipus Rex and Mavra (Strawinsky) (first stage performances in Great 
Britain). Conductor Leopold Ludwig, producer Giinther Rennert, designer 
Teo Otto. August 21, 28, September 5 

Der Barbier von Bagdad (Cornelius). Conductor Albert Bittner, producer 
Giinther Rennert. August 23, 25, September 7. 

Salome. Conductor Leopold Ludwig, producer Wolf Vélker, designer 
Alfred Siercke. August 30, September 1, 4, 6, 8 

Artists appearing include: Margaret Ast, Oda Balsborg, Siw Ericsdotter, 
Christel Goltz, Elisabeth Griimmer, Maria von Ilosvay, Gisela Litz, Colette 
Lorand, Melitta Muszely, Helga Pilarczyck, Anneliese Rothenberger, Anny 
Schlemm, Gisela Vivarelli; Fritz Géllnitz, Horst Ginter, Fritz Lehnert, Peter 
Markwort, Kurt Marschner, Helmut Melchert, Arnold van Mill, Georg Mund, 
Karl Otto, James Pease, Jean Pfendt, Rudolf Schock, Ernst Wieman. 
HOLLAND 

June 15 to July 15 

In addition to the operas already announced, Falstaff, Sampiero Corso 
(Tomasi), Fidelio and Peter Grimes (see March OPERA, page 173) there will be 
performances, in Russian, of Prokofiev’s The Love of Three Oranges, by the 
Ljubljana Opera. 
SALZBURG 

July 21 to August 30 

Le Nozze di Figaro. Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Irmgard Seefried, Christa 
Ludwig, Elisabeth Héngen, Anny Felbermayer; Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, 
Erich Kunz, Oscar Czerwenka, Peter Klein, Murray Dickie, Alois Perner- 
storfer. Conductor Karl Béhm, producer Oscar Fritz Schuh, designer Caspar 
Neher. July 21, 28, August 3, 10, 21, 29 

Don Giovanni. Griimmer, Lisa della Casa, Rita Streich; Cesare Siepi, 
Fernando Corena, Leopold Simoneau, Walter Berry, Gottlob Frick. Con- 
ductor Dimitri Mitropoulos, producer Herbert Graf, designer Clemens Holz- 
meister. July 24, August 4, 11, 18, 27 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail. Hilde Giiden, Lisa Otto, Schock, Dickie, 
Kurt Béhme. Conductor Georg Szell, producer Schuh, designer Neher. July 
25, August 1, 7, 17, 26 

Die Zauberfiéte. Griimmer, Erika K6th and Streich, Rothenberger, 
Ludwig, Gerda Scheyrer, Rosl Zapf; Dermota, Berry, Frick, Paul Schdéffler, 
Franz Bierbach, Klein, Waldemar Kmentt, Ernst Kozub. Conductor Georg 
Solti, producer Herbert Graf, designer Oskar Kokoschka. August 2, 9, 16, 
a, a 

Cosi fan tutte. Seefried, Ludwig, Otto; Dermota, Kunz, Schéffler. Con- 
ductor Béhm, producer Schuh, designer Neher. August 8, 13, 20, 23, 28 

Idomeneo. Goltz, Giiden, Ruthilde Boesch, Felbermayer, Schock, Kmentt, 
Béhme, Eberhard Wachter. Conductor Béhm, producer Schuh, designer 
Neher. July 20, August 14, 24 
SCHWETZINGEN 

May 17 to June 10 

L’Amante di Tutte (Galuppi). First performance in Germany by the 
ensemble from the Fenice Theatre, Venice. May 17, 19 

La Finta Semplice. Salzburg ensemble under Bernhard Paumgartner. 
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Thome 


The rococo theatre in Schwetzingen, built in 1752 


May 20, 21 

Don Giovanni. By the Stuttgart State Opera. May 31, June 9, 10 

Cosi fan tutte. By the Hamburg State Opera. June 2, 3 
WIESBADEN 

May | to 27. 

The casts of the opera performances have now been announced, and are 
as follows : 

Der Freischiitz. Hannelore Backrass, Vera Schlosser, Karl Liebl, Georg 
Stern. Conductor Arthur Apelt; producer Friedrich Schramm. 

Le Nozze di Figaro. Lisa della Casa, Irmgard Seefried, Christa Ludwig, 
Hilde Réssel-Majdan, Anny Felbermayer, Paul Schéffler, Erich Kunz, Oskar 
Czerwenka, Peter Klein. Conductor Karl Béhm; producer Oscar Fritz Schuh. 
(At second performance Hilde Zadek and Alfred Poell replace Della Casa and 
Schéffler.) 

Ariadne auf Naxos. Hilde Zadek, Rita Streich, Sena Jurinac, Rudolf 
Lustig, Paul Schéffler, Alfred Poell, August Jaresch, Oskar Czerwenka, 
Murray Dickie. Conductor Karl Béhm; producer Josef Gielen. (At second 
performance Della Casa replaces Zadek.) 

Tristan und Isolde. Astrid Varnay, Susanne Muser, Karl Liebl, Lothar 
Weber, Leonardo Wolosky, Ewald Béhmer. Conductor Arthur Apelt; producer 
Walther Pohl. 

Die Walkiire. Birgit Nilsson, Aase Nordmo-Lévberg, Bette Bjérling, 
Set Svanholm, Sigurd Bjérling, Leon Bjérker. Conductor Sixten Ehrling; 
producer Harald André. 

Prince Igor. Valeria Heybalova, Milica Miladinovic, Drago Starc, Dusan 
Popovic, Zarko Cvejic, Miroslav Cangalovic. Conductor Oscar Danon; pro- 
ducer Brank Gavella. 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia. Giulietta Simionato, Anna Maria Canali, Alvino 
Misciano, Tito Gobbi, Giulio Neri, Carlo Badioli. Conductor Angelo Questa; 
producer Enrico Frigiero. 

La Bohéme. Rosanna Carteri, Mafalda Micheluzzi, Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
Rolando Panerai, Giulio Neri, Alberto Albertini, Carlo Badioli. Conductor 
Angelo Questa; producer Enrico Frigerio. 
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Gramophone Records 


DIE ZAUBERFLOETE (Mozart), with Rita Streich (Queen of the Night), 
Maria Stader (Pamina), Lisa Otto (Papagena), Marianne Schech (Ist Lady), 
Liselotfe Losch (2nd Lady), Margarete Klose (3rd Lady), Margot Guilleaume 
(ist Boy), Maria Reith (2nd Boy), Diana Eustrati (3rd Boy), Ernst Hiifliger 
(Tamino), Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau (Papageno), Josef Greindl (Sarastro), 
Martin Vantin (Monostatos), Kim Borg (Speaker and 2nd Armed Man), 
Howard Vandenburg (Priest and Ist Armed Man), RIAS Symphony Orchestra 
= Oo Kammerchor, Ferenc Fricsay. DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON 
M 18267-9. 


Let me say at the outset that despite some criticisms that can be levelled 
against this set, this is by far the most satisfactory of the Zauberfléte record- 
ings to date, from the point of view both of performance and recording. In 
the first place there is dialogue—not all of it, but enough to make the neces- 
sary links between the different numbers, and so changing what in the three 
other versions was merely a concert performance of the different musical 
numbers into a real operatic performance. In order to make the spoken parts 
convincing, actors have been engaged to speak the lines in all but two cases, 
Papagena and the Queen of the Night; I cannot persuade myself that this is 
necessary, especially in a performance by ranking German artists who have 
to appear in many works with dialogue as part of their regular routine. 
Indeed once or twice there is not enough of a pause between the speaking 
voice ending and the singing voice beginning; and the girlish Pamina who 
utters ‘Mutter, Mutter’ (Ruth Hellberg) is difficult to relate to the singing 
voice of Maria Stader. 

The only really serious criticism I have to level against the musical side 
is that I find Greindl’s Sarastro less than satisfactory. The part does not seem 
to lie right for him, and he is not a particularly distinguished singer of 
classical music. Where is there a good Sarastro today anyway? I would 
venture to suggest that Kim Borg, whose excellent Speaker is outstanding in 
this performance, could easily have been transferred to the role of Sarastro. 

Streich’s Queen of the Night is excellent and reflects great credit on her 
teachers, Maria Ivogiin and Erna Berger; her voice is however a light one 
and does not have the steely coldness that the Vengeance aria requires. 
Stader is a lyrical and moving Pamina, but is less than at her best in ‘Ach ich 
fiihl’s’; while in the Suicide scene she misses the pathos that Elsie Morison 
displayed at Covent Garden recently. Hafliger’s Tamino is musicianly, intelli- 
gent and princely. He is fast assuming the place of Germany's leading 
Mozart tenor. Many people might have had doubts about casting Fischer- 
Dieskau as Papageno; there was the feeling that he would be too serious, too 
heavy. Not a bit of it. His Papageno, besides being impeccably sung, is light- 
hearted and less heavy than most German accounts of the role. His sense 
of shyness and almost apprehension at the beginning of the Papageno- 
Papagena duet is sheer joy. Vantin’s Monostatos is well enough sung but not 
evil in its content. With Greindl’s Sarastro and Borg’s Speaker I have already 
dealt. The Three Ladies are admirable and cast according to tradition with 

a fine Wagnerian soprano, Schech as number one, and a great Fricka, Klose, 
nt number three. The three boys are charmingly sung and the ensembles and 
concerted music are indicative of the care and preparation that must have 
gone into this recording. 

The guiding spirit of this performance is the conductor Ferenc Fricsay. 
Without being dogmatic I would suggest that he has found the ‘right’ tempi, 
at least that is what they seem to me. He does not linger and is inclined to 
be fast rather than slow; but the performance gains immeasurably from this. 
The orchestral playing is beautifully balanced, and the inner parts of the 
accompaniments are really heard. The serious mood of the Temple scenes is 
there, it is never obtrusive however, and never overpowers one as in other 
performances one can remember. This is a fine contribution to the Mozart 
year, and a recording that will give constant pleasure to the listener. 
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LA FAVORITA (Donizetti), with Giulietta Simionato (Leonora di Gusmann), 
Bice Magnani (Ines), Gianni Poggi (Fernando), Ettore Bastianini (Alfonso), 
Jerome Hines (Baldassarre), Piero di Palma (Don Gasparo). Chorus & 
Orchestra of the Maggio Musicale Fiorentino. Alberto Erede. DECCA 
LXT 5146-8. 

Other than two performances at the London Opera House (Stoll Theatre) 
in the spring of 1912, I doubt whether this Donizetti opera has been given 
in London since the 1890's. The continental operagoer may chance upon it 
as a French provincial house, and it occasionally makes an appearance in 
Italy for a suitable tenor or mezzo-soprano. This story of the love of 
Ferdinand, a young novice of the Monastery of St James of Compostella for 
Leonora di Gusmann, mistress of Alfonso XI, King of Castile in the 1340's, 
is hardly Donizetti at his most inspired; indeed much of the music is 
commonplace, and there is little attempt at characterization. The melodies 
might just as well be sung by Norina, Ernesto, Belcore or Adina for all the 
indication they give of the great emotions inherent in the characters of this 
tragedy; and it is easy to see why this work fell out of the repertory; Verdi 
did it all so much better. True, there are some fine moments, and the third 
act with its magnificent climax has something of Don Carlos about it. 

The performance under review is an uneven one, with Simionato making 
a dramatic Leonora, and singing with style and fervour, if not with the 
sumptuousness of a Stignani. Poggi has a fine voice, but little sense of style, 
and exhibits a perpetual whine; his singing of the famous ‘Spirto gentil’ is 
ugly and strained. Bastianini has not yet acquired the polish that Donizetti 
requires, but his warm and generous voice and dramatic instinct make his 
Alfonso an asset to this set. Hines’s Baldassare is dull; perhaps it is not his 
fault that this ecclesiastic does not come to life, but he might have sung the 
music a little more convincingly. The orchestra and chorus are sluggish, and 
for this Erede is to blame; like Hines he does not appear to believe in the 
piece very much. 


EUGENE ONEGIN (Tchaikovsky), with Valeria Heybalova (Tatiana), Mira 
Vershevich (Larina), Biserka Tzveych (Olga), Melanie Bugarinovich (Filip- 
jewna), Drago Startz (Lenski), Dushan Popovich (Eugene Onegin), Miro 
Changalovich (Gremin), Stephan Andrashevich (Triquet), Chorus & Orchestra 
of the National Opera, Belgrade. Oscar Danon. DECCA LXT 5159-61. 

Decca continue their series of recordings of Russian operas performed 
by the two major Yugoslav companies, with the first complete recording 
available in this country of Onegin (a Bolshoi recording does exist, but it has 
not yet been released in Great Britain). 

Without being a good performance, for musically it is often inaccurate, 
as anyone following with a score will soon find out, it is an enjoyable one. 
The leading singers are well in character, and the whole company seems to 
be enjoying itself throughout the opera. 

The Tatiana, Valeria Heybalova, who sang with the Zagreb company in 
London last year, is afflicted with that unsteadiness of voice that seems to 
characterize so many Slavonic ladies; the voice itself is both youthful and 
warm, and she brings to her reading of the part great feeling and sympathy. 
As Onegin, Dushan Popovich lacks elegance; but there is no denying that he 
makes excellent use of his generous voice, and like most of his colleagues is 
well inside the part. Drago Startz’s Lenski is possibly the best single indivi- 
dual performance in this set; he has a pleasant voice and sings with both 
feeling and style. The smaller roles are generally well done, though perhaps 
Bugarinovich is too much the grand singer for the part of Filipjewna, and 
Stephan Andrashevich’s Monsieur Triquet is rather tentative. 

The recording is not over-brilliant in quality, and conductor, orchestra 
and chorus are not always as well-balanced as one might wish. Oscar Danon 
does not try to bring out all the details with which the score abounds, and 
he is apt to hurry things, when one feels that he should be relishing the sheer 
beauty of this score. Yet despite the various shortcomings the recording 
gets across to the listener, and so one is inclined to be less harsh about 
the performance than one might have been. H.D.R. 
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OEDIPUS REX (Strawinsky), with Ernst Hiifliger (Oedipus), Héléne Bouvier 
(Jocasta), James Loomis (Creon and Messager), André Vessiéres (Tiresias), 
Hugues Cuénod (Shepherd), Paul Pasquier (Narrator). Société Chorale du 
Brassus, Orchestra de la Suisse Romande. Ernest Ansermet. DECCA LXT 

Tie choice is between this version, and the very striking Philips one 
made under the composer’s baton with Peter Pears, Martha Médl, Heinz 
Rehfuss, Otto von Rohr and Helmut Krebs, and Cocteau himself as narrator 
—and it is not an easy choice. The Strawinsky/Cocteau set has of course 
documentary value—but then so does the new version, since Ansermet con- 
ducted the first performance of Oedipus Rex in 1927, and has been called by 
Strawinsky himself “the perfect interpreter of my works”. Recording favours 
the Decca, since the Philips is so monitored that it needs constant adjustment 
between one number and the next. Pears and Médl are more dramatic 
leading figures than Hafliger and Bouvier, but also more uneven. On the whole 
the Decca is probably the more sustainedly good performance, though some 
of the more striking effects of the other version are missing. A.P. 


MAZEPPA (Tchaikovsky): excerpts, with Alexis Ivanov and Ivan Alexeev 
(Mazeppa), Nina Serval (Marya), Sofia Preobrajenskaia (Liubov), I. Yashugin 
(Kochubey), I. Shashkov (Orlik), Orchestras of Kirov Leningrad State Theatre 
and Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow, conducted by Boris Khaikin and Basil Ivanov 
respectively. (2 sides). Monarch MWL 353. 

Imagine if you can hearing for the first time Tchaikovsky’s sixth sym- 
phony—you'll need no such intellectual effort to perform the same feat with 
his sixth opera, which almost everyone who buys this record will be meeting 
for the first time, at any rate in extended form. It was first performed four 
years after A May Night, and its only English appearances seem to have been 
in 1888, by a touring Russian company which never got as far as London— 
quite a loss to our grandparents, as the score is in many respects masterly. It 
naturally asks a good deal of its interpreters, but an adequately cast revival 
(like the one in Florence three years ago) could surely not fail of success. 
Much as I enjoyed listening to A May Night, I could not help wishing that 
it had been the other way round, with the Tchaikovsky opera recorded 
complete and the Rimsky-Korsakov in selections. 

The story is a passionate, sombre affair, which on paper makes a com- 
parable impression to that of Simon Boccanegra, except that Mazeppa himself 
is not so much a benevolent despot as a cross between Boris and Macbeth. 
This single disc brings us nearly the whole of scenes 1 and 2 of Act II (with 
a cut of some seven pages of vocal score), but it is enough to show the range 
of the music and its quality. The first scene shows Kochubey in prison, and 
its nobility and restraint contrast strikingly with Mazeppa’s Italianate arioso 
and the full-blooded duet for him and Kochubey’s daughter, Marya. This 
duet, like the Letter scene of Onegin, was the first thing to catch the com- 
poser’s fancy, and it was written before the rest of the score, as, so to speak. 
the linch-pin of the whole structure. Alexis Ivanov, with the Bolshoi 
Orchestra, deals efficiently with Mazeppa’s aria; the other soloists apparently 
come from Leningrad—Yashugin is excellent as Kochubey, and both Nina 
Serval (Marya) and Ivan Alexeev (Mazeppa) sound impressive in the duet. 

It is a mystery to me that the score is not better known. Besides the 
comparatively well-known interlude (the Battle of Poltava), there is a brilliant 
overture, a very lively Hopak, some most exciting-looking ensembles, and a 
really beautiful solo for Marya at the end of the opera. What a pity they 
skimmed the cream for this record; we could have taken the whole jug, just as 
Tchaikovsky left it. H. 


Recitals 
Tosca: E lucevan le stelle; Falstaff: Dal labbro il canto; Andrea Chenier: 
Come un bel di di maggio; Mefistofele: Dai campi, dai prati & Giunto sul 
passo estremo; L’Arlesiana: E la solita storia; Lodoletta: Se Franz dicesse il 
vero—Ah! ritrovarla. Giuseppe Campora. Orchestra of the Accademia di 
Santa Cecilia, Rome. Alberto Erede. DECCA LW 5230. 

Giuseppe Campora, who was the Pinkerton and Cavaradossi of the 
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complete Decca recordings of Butterfly and Tosca, has lately been enjoying 
a great success at the Metropolitan Opera, New York. He has a warm Italian 
voice of lovely quality and does not indulge in the vulgarities that many of 
his tenor compatriots love so much. The Tosca aria begins with an uncon- 
scious (?) imitation of Gigli, but Campora sings with more scrupulous 
attention to the composer’s markings than his famous predecessor. The 
Fenton aria from Falstaff displays this singer’s weakness; he cannot spin out 
the long phrases and lighten the voice, as for example Schipa does, but it is 
by present-day standards well sung. The Chenier aria is an exciting perform- 
ance, but I should have thought it unwise for this singer to attempt the 
complete role—it is too heavy for him. The second side of the recital is 
interesting and unhackneyed. The two Mefistofele arias are exceedingly well 
done—though there is just the suspicion of flatness in the singing now and 
then; the Cilea is charming and the Lodoletta excerpt displays a different 
Mascagni from that to which we are accustomed. Highly recommended. 
L’Elisir d Amore: Una furtiva lagrima; Lucia di Lammermoor: Tombe degli 
avi miei & Tu, che a Dio spiegasti Pali; Andrea Chenier: Un di all’azzuro 
spazio & Come un bel di di maggio; Fedora: Amor ti vieta. Brychan Powell. 
Delys¢é Symphony Orchestra. Vilem Tausky. Delysé EC 3136. 

The young Welsh tenor, Brychan Powell, who first came to notice with 

the Welsh National Opera in Vespri Siciliani and has since been heard at 
Ilford in Lucia and Sadler’s Wells as Turiddu, makes a fairly successful 
record début. The choice of arias is admirable, unhackneyed and interesting. 
The voice is a good one and Italianate in sound. There is one weakness, a 
tendency to sing under the note, due no doubt to the singer having attempted 
too much, and roles that are too heavy. Powell is a lyric tenor and should 
not sing Turiddu, nor for that matter Chenier. The Lucia excerpts are well 
done, and Loris’s aria from Fedora very stylishly sung. Orchestral accom- 
paniments under Tausky are above average. 
Cecilia (Refice): L’Annunzio & Morte di Cecilia; La Wally: Ne mai dunque 
avro pace; Adriana Lecouvreur: Io son Pumile ancella & Poveri fiori. Renata 
Tebaldi. Orchestra of the Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome. Alberto Erede. 
DECCA LW 5231. 

This is one of the best of Tebaldi’s recordings. Not only is she in 
sumptuous voice, but her choice of arias is unusual. The Refice opera is 
hardly known outside Italy, and other than the Muzio excerpts there are no 
recordings. Tebaldi does not quite get the dedication in the voice that Muzio 
did, but it is very moving singing. The Wally extract has not been recorded 
for many years; there is an Italian version by Gina Cigna, but it cannot begin 
to compete with Tebaldi for beauty of voice. The two Adriana excerpts are 
better known, but these performances surpass most existing versions as far as 
sheer singing is concerned. Callas is more dramatic and Magda Olivero, 
probably the best Adriana of the last twenty years, more authentic. This need 
not prevent anyone from investing in this disc, however. 


Der Wildschiitz: Fiinftausend Taler & Lass er doch héren; Zar und Zimmer- 
mann: O sancta justitia and Den hohen Herrscher wiirdig zu empfangen; Der 
Barbier von Bagdad: Mein Sohn sei Allahs Frieden & Er lebt, er lebt. Georg 
Hann with Lorenz Fehenberger, Karl Hoppe and Ellinor Junker-Giesen. 
DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON DGM 18003. 

Georg Hann, who died in 1950, was the leading buffo bass of the Munich 
Opera for many years; he was the German Baccaloni. Born in Vienna, he 
made most of his career in Germany. London heard him in a small role in 
Salome at Covent Garden in 1924, and again in 1947 when he sang Pizarro 
and Leporello with the Vienna State Opera on their first post-war visit. The 
Lortzing operas are as German as Gilbert and Sullivan are English, and they 
have never had a chance to become popular in this country; in Germany they 
are probably the first operas to which one takes a small child. 

__ The Wildschiitz excerpts are the aria for Baculus, the poacher of the opera’s 
title, who has just been offered a bribe of 5,000 thalers to give up his fiancée 
Gretchen; and a duet between the two in which he tries to stop her from 
visiting Count Eberbach at his castle to intercede on his behalf after he has 
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accidentally shot a stag. This aria, of which Alexander Kipnis made an 


incomparable recording many years ago, is richly sung by Hann, though | 


Kunz, with a lighter voice was even more humorous on Columbia LB 143. In 


the duet Hann is joined by the charming Ellinor Junker-Giesen, who was such | 
an endearing Papagena with the Stuttgart company in London last autumn. | 
The Zar und Zimmermann excerpts are Van Bett’s aria from Act I and | 
the rehearsal scene from the beginning of the last act. Van Bett, the Burgo- | 


master of Sardan, is full of his own importance and in ‘O sancta justitia’ 
blows his own trumpet. In the second excerpt he rehearses the choir in the 
piece they are to sing to honour the Tsar. He will sing the solo part; and 
obligingly fills in for the orchestra with ‘diddle-dum, diddle-dum’; this is 
reminiscent of Pergolesi’s // Maestro di Musica. The pieces from the 
Cornelius are of especial interest in view of the coming production of this 


opera at Edinburgh. In the first extract the barber Abul Hassan tells the | 


love-sick Noureddin of the horoscope he has cast for him, and is sarcastically 
addressed as king of chatterboxes. The second excerpt is the finale to the 


opera in which Abul leads the company in its obeisances to the Cadi. Hann | 
is joined by Lorenz Fehenberger and Karl Hoppe in the Cornelius oe 
H.D 


This is a delightful disc and should give much pleasure. 


e 
Opera Diary 
Palace Theatre. La Finta Semplice (Mozart) (March 12) 

Once again we have an example of musical snobbism running 
riot; here was a performance of an opera written to an Italian text, 
performed in a modern German translation, by a provincial Austrian 
company to an English audience many of whom had paid Glynde- 
bourne prices for their seats. And let us also keep our sense of pro- 
portion about Mozart’s first stage work, written when he was only 
twelve; it is gay, charming but has no sense of characterization in 
the music, which is often commonplace. 

Dorothea Siebert as Rosina, the ‘semplice’ of the title role, sang 
with verve and a disinclination as to the right pitch; she looked 
charming, but why red finger nails? Edith Oravez as Giacina was 
adequate, Karin Kiister as Ninetta scarcely that. George Maran as 
Fracasso displayed a nice tenor voice and pleasant stage presence; 
Walter Raninger, a young bass-baritone, was a gay and zestful Simone, 
and August Jaresch outstanding in the buffo tenor part of Polidoro. 
For Alois Pernerstorfer’s heavy-handed Cassandro I have little sym- 
pathy; his singing was not particularly pleasing either. 

The production was laboured, and laughs were hard to come by. 
The costumes were garish and the setting adequate. In the absence 
of the indisposed Bernhard Paumgartner, Rolf Maedel conducted a 
performance that was nicely played but rarely sparkled. H.D.R. 





LA FINTA SEMPLICE 


Opera in three acts; words by Carlo Goldoni, revised by Marco Coltellini; 
music by Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart; German translation and arrangement by 
Bernhard Paumegartner. Scenery and costumes by Heinz B. Gallee: produced by Geza 
Rech. First performance in England at the Palace Theatre, London, on March 12, 1956. 


Fracasso, a Hungarian Captain ‘ ‘ George Maran 
Rosina, a Hungarian Baroness, his sister ‘ Dorothea Siebert 
Don Sassandro, a wealthy landowner Alois Pernerstorfer 
Don Polidoro, his brother , Auegust Jaresch 
Donna Giacina, his sister ‘ , aa Edith Oravez 
Simone, Fracasso’s batman ese ose Walter Raninger 
Ninetta, Giacinta’s maid Karin Kiister 
Orchestra of the Camerata Academica of the Mozarteum, Salzburg. 


“onductor: Rolf Maedel. 
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Ellinger 
Curtain call at the end of ‘La Finta Semplice’.. L to r: George Maran, 
Edith Oravez, Alois Pernerstorfer, Dorothea Siebert, August Jaresch, 
Karin Kiister 


Theatre Royal, Birmingham: Covent Garden Company. Die 
Walkiire (March 13) 

The only Wagner we have had at Covent Garden since last 
summer is Tannhduser, and for some of us that, like patriotism, was 
not enough. Assiduous Wagnerites have had to travel to Birmingham 
or Liverpool in order to hear Die Walkiire; the journey was worth- 
while, partly for the sake of the work itself, partly for the casting 
which had some unusual features, and partly for the interest of seeing 
how the 1954 production fares on a smaller stage, and of hearing what 
sort of a performance the company gives when it is away from home. 
Readers will perhaps remember an article in this magazine about the 
stresses and strains undergone by the stage staff during tours, and out 
of town Wagnerites will be particularly grateful that the company was 
able to include a work from the summer repertory in its touring 
programme. 

Leslie Hurry’s sets had to be adapted; those for the first and last 
acts seemed to look well, though the floor of Hunding’s hut was 
steeper than ever, for the Birmingham stage has a rake of its own; 
the geography of the rocky pass had been simplified, so that Wotan 
had to enter at the back to referee the fight (as in the old days), and 
Briinnhilde’s entry for the Todesverkiindigung was ineffective—she 
could have appeared from the back too, even if it meant altering some 
of the other entrances. For the rest, the production (which had been 
supervised by Peter Potter) was decent if not inspired; I was sorry 
that the Valkyries had been deprived of their armour. 
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The chief interest of the casting lay in the home-team Wotan 
and Briinnhilde. Sylvia Fisher looked young and pretty and athletic 
as Briinnhilde, and for the small theatre her voice was quite big 
enough in the part, and rang out well. The phrases were more advan- 
tageously placed in her voice than they were, for instance, in the first 
few performances of Tannhduser; if it was a less than satisfying 
assumption, this was because she failed to make much of the German 
text—its meaning and its music—and because the voice itself does 
not have the epic quality of a Briinnhilde. Her performance was at 
all times up to the corporate standard of her colleagues. Otakar 
Kraus’s presentation of Wotan, on the other hand, far surpassed 
expectation, for it had great dignity, abolute steadiness of tone except 
in the lowest-lying phrases, a real understanding of the content and 
the motivation of the part, and it offered some authentic thrills, as in 
Wotan’s address to Hunding after the battle. To be wise after the 
event, we might have expected that the artist who has understood the 
character of Alberich should also see that of Alberich’s opposite num- 
ber, the lord of light (the Wanderer refers to himself in Siegfried as 
‘Lichtalberich’); but the surprise was all the more gratifying. I came 
away hoping that Kraus will sing Alberich’s music in the summer 
with the same musicality that he brought to Wotan’s, and that seemed 
to be being sacrificed to dramatic inflexion in last year’s cycle. 


Sylvia Fisher’s change of role meant importing a Sieglinde and, 
while one wondered why a resident member of the company was no 
chosen, it was wonderful to hear Hilde Konetzni in the part, with her 
regal bearing and superb artistry; not a phrase was lost, not a gesture 
failed in its meaning. Likewise Maria von Llosvay’s Fricka, which is 
not cenventional but a marvellous character-study — what telling 
smugness she brings to ‘Nicht doch’, accompanied by a triumphant 
smirk, and how finely rounded is the cantabile passage at the end of 
her scene. Wilhelm Ernest sounds more like a singer when he is 
using his own language, and so his Siegmund was preferable to his 
Tannhiuser; but it was still a dry performance, stiffly acted. Frederick 
Dalberg’s Hunding seemed larger and more menacing than at Coven! 
Garden. The Valkyries’ ensemble was less tidy than their sol 
remarks, and less tidy than in the summer cycles—but that was n0 
doubt due to touring conditions. 


The orchestra was splayed out across the stalls of the Theatr 
Royal, which tended to scatter the sound. The sonority of Wagner’ 
orchestra sometimes seemed curiously adjusted, and it turned out thal 
we were doing without Wagner tubas and also without one of th 
contrabass brass. In the first act, Reginald Goodall was tempted 
linger over the lyrical music which is, after all, the joy of the act; his 
ritenuti were indecisive rather than illustrative in effect, and they held 
up the flow of the music, as well as endangering the orchestra's 
ensemble (in the second performance A.P. tells me this fault was les 
noticeable). It was with the start of the second act that Goodall came 
into his own, with a real appreciation of Wagnerian tempo that com 
municated itself to the band; best of all, perhaps, was the sense d 
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musical continuity at the beginning of the third act which made an 
unbroken train of thought from the start to the departure of the 
Valkyries leaving Briinnhilde and Wotan alone. As an interpreter, 
Goodall seemed more at home with Gods and Warmaidens than with 
Siegmund and Sieglinde, but also more at home with the whole style 
of the work than in most of the operas which he has conducted at 
Covent Garden. W.S.M. 


Sadler’s Wells. Tosca (March 14) 

Sadler’s Wells never succeeds in getting the scale of Tosca quite 
right. Somehow it gets played down to a quiet little narrative, as if 
the setting were The Hollow, as if Miss Marple might appear to find 
out who had stabbed Scarpia in the library. Given the small, quiet 
scale, Dennis Arundell’s production is effective in its straightforward 
lucid presentation of the plot. But it makes an unexciting evening. 
Alexander Gibson’s account of the score was to match: tasteful, help- 
ful to the singers, shapely even, but never surging with Italianate 
passion and strong emotion. The tenor, Rowland Jones, kept his tone 
safely covered and never let it ring. The Scarpia, John Hargreaves, 
was pink-cheeked, lubricious, and even with a certain elegance, but 
his performance would be more effective and less monotonous if 
comments like ‘They are playing the gavotte’ were not delivered with 
the same meaningless emphasis as “Tosca, for thee I could renounce 
my hopes of heaven!’. Victoria Elliott’s Tosca was the main dis- 
appointment. The sounds she made were uglier than ever—as if all 
that was worst in her singing of Juliet and Luisa Miller some years 
ago had got upper hand. And this was a pity, for she brought intelli- 
gence to her playing of the part, and the musical intentions were good. 

A.P. 
Sadler’s Wells. Madam Butterfly (March 27) 

This was not the Wells at its best, which can be very good 
indeed. The production is clear enough, but lacks charm visually and 
audibly. Leo Quayle conducted a performance which in the second 
act was all ‘stop and go’. He seemed, laudably, to be waiting on the 
singers. And they on him! Perhaps only Anna Pollak’s Suzuki 
realized the role’s possibilities. Elizabeth Fretwell’s generous warm 
voice and histrionic sense were not misprized: her death scene was 
moving. But after her Traviata we had hoped for a more fine-grained 
account of Puccini’s heroine than she gave us. ‘Just another’ Butter- 
fly is hardly good enough for one who has earned such golden 
opinions. Most obviously missing was the pathos proper to the 
second act: a matter of knowing how to caress certain phrases, 
largely, and something not at all beyond this gifted singer. The 
audience reacted and gave her a long ovation at ‘Butterfly’s triumph’. 
But it was not the finely turned singing we hoped for: too many notes 
were taken first and tuned later: too many phrases were squally. 
Ronald Dowd made a thick-set, beefy-looking Pinkerton, not perhaps 
out of character in seeming so unsympathetic. His timbre is very 
genuinely tenor, like a French or Belgian of the breed, and he sang 
impressively in the last act, but never seductively. Roderick Jones 
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was disappointing as Sharpless; Peter Glossop was a_ passable 
Yamadori. But the wonderful entrance of the latter and all the music 
that goes with the little scene were indifferently done. In tightening 
up the production as a whole something must be done about that 
child ‘Trouble’. If it is 27 months old—and how can it be less?—it 
can’t go on lying for ever in a Moses-basket. P. H-W. 





Amateur and School Performances 


Farnham Grammar School. Amahl and the Night Visitors (March 22-24) 

Menotti’s Amahl and the Night Visitors reached London four one ago 
in an American television film shown privately—an event which I had the 
pleasure of reviewing in OPERA for September, 1952. Since then the perform- 
ances of Amahil on British television have made it the most widely known 
of Menotti’s works here. Its transfer from television screen to theatre is 
quite practicable, and it must be our impresarios’ general aversion from one- 
act operas which has kept this work from the professional British opera stage. 

Yet when Amahl was announced for performance at Farnham (Surrey) 
Grammar School, it was possible to feel a certain apprehension. Since 
Menotti relies on the pathos of a boy hero, would not the effect fail if other 
parts were sung by boys too? But for the roles of the Three Kings and the 
Page the school produced boys who had already acquired adult voices, and 
the pathos was not missing. Geoffrey Dudley—new to opera, and with a 
‘natural’ tone betraying that he was not a church choirboy—was a good 
Amahl. The mother was sung by a girl studying singing in London. 

Alan Fluck, who conducted ably, used a school orchestra in The 
Impresario (Mozart-Blom) which preceded Amahl, but for the Menotti 
employed only piano and clarinet (representing Amahl’s pipe, given by the 
composer to an oboe). As co-producers, he and M. Talbot-Smith were pains 
taking but somewhat unimaginative, and neither the comedy of King Kaspar 
nor the urgency of the Mother quite came over. A highly creditable effort, 
though: there was no mistaking the grip which Menotti and his interpreter 
made on the audience. Arthur Jacobs 
Wirral County Grammar School for Girls. Tansy (March 22-27) 

At Bebington (Cheshire) the Wirral County Grammar School for Girls gave 
the first performance of Tansy, an opera for female voices by Thomas B. 
Pitfield. The composer—who lives in Macclesfield and teaches at the Royal 
Manchester College of Music—uses no conspicuously modern idioms, yet 
shows a delightful originality. This statement is not to be modified by the 
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way in which one of his witches’ songs recalls the ‘Night Song’ from Britten's | 


Let's Make an Opera! 

Besides the witches (a whole coven of them), the opera has a travelling 
Quakeress, a troop of Morris dancers, a ballet of spirits of health and sick- 
ness, various village girls, and four ‘nocturnals’—a bat, a cat, a rat, and an 
owl, four splendid characters who comment on their own lives and of those 
of the human beings in the plot. Among the less vivid characters is Tansy 
herself, a lame girl whom the Quakeress cures. (The latter has mor 
claim than Tansy to give her name to the opera.) The action is set in the 
1640s. 

As his own librettist, Mr Pitfield is often funny and never mawkish. The 
operatic structure is somewhat loose, however, one whole scene passing if 
which none of the characters sing at all; to tighten it would aid the future 
ceances of an attractive score. Not the least skilful of its features is the 
varietv which Mr Pitfield draws from his small instrumental ensemble—piano 
duet, violin, cello, and two percussionists. 

The headmistress and music mistress of the school, W. Ashton and D. 
Parkinson, were respectively producer and conductor. The standard of both 
solo and choral singing was above the average, and the performance marked 
an unusually ir.teresting event in the world of school opera. Arthur Jacobs 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration - 








Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER'’S WELLS CARL ROSA 
April Grand, Leeds 
30 Butterfly a 
May Boheme 
1 Boheme Pearl Fishers Rigoletto 
2 Ballet Tosca Faust 
3 Magic Flute Bartered Bride Tannhauser 
4 Ballet Pearl Fishers Barber of Seville 
5 (m) Ballet —- Don Giovanni 
5 (e) Ballet Cavalleria; Pagliacci Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
May Theatre Royal, Glasgow 
7 Ballet Pearl Fishers Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
8 Magic Flute Cavalleria; Pagliacci Giovanni 
9 Ballet Bartered Bride Huffmanan 
10 Ballet Figaro Manon Lescaut 
1! Ballet Boheme Barber of Seville 
12 (m) Ballet — Don Giovanni 
12 (e) Magic Flute Figaro Rigoletto 
(End of 1955-6 season) 
May 
14 Queen of Spades Faust 
1S Ballet Yannhauser 
16 Butterfly Boheme 
17 Boheme Barber of Seville 
18 Ballet Manon Lescaut 
19 (m) Ballet Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
19 (e) Queen of Spades Trovatore 
May Royal Hall, Harrogate 
2! Ballet Boheme 
22 Queen of Spades Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
23 Ballet Barber of Seville 
24 Rheingold Faust 
25 Theatre Closed Rigoletto 
26 (m) Boheme 
26 (e) Ballet Trovator2 
May Coliseum, Barrow-in- 
Furness 
28 Walkure Boheme 
29 Ballet Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
30 Theatre Closed Barber of Seville 
31 Siegfried Faust 
June 
! Ballet Rigoletto 
2 (m) Boheme 
2 (e) Boheme Trovatore 
June 
4 Theatre Closed 
5 Ballet 
. Gétterdammerung 
3 Queen of Spades 
9 (m) Ballet 
9 (e) Ballet 





PHILOPERA CIRCLE. MAHATMA GANDHI! HALL, LONDON, W.!. 
Windsor. May ? to 12. 
LITTLE ee EDINBURGH. Edinburgh University Opera Society. Orpheus in the Under- 
world (Offenbach). April 30 to May 4. 


8.8.C. BROADCASTS 
May 13} The Nightingale (Strawinsky), studio performances 


22 La Fiamma (Respighi), Milan recording with Mara Coleva, 
Prandelli and Carlo Tagliabue 


La Damnation de Faust (Berlioz). on Gramophone Records 


The Merry Wives o 


Lucia Danieli, Giacinto 


june | 
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OFFERS 
The 
Perfect way 
to build up 
a first rate 
private 
collection 
of the L/Ps 
YOU 
like best. 


REMEMBER ! 


It costs as little 
as | /- (approx. ) 
per week each 
L/P borrowed 


@ Return of Post 
Changing Service 


@ Special arrange- 
ments for mem- 
bers interested 
in new issues. 


@ Our completely 
com prehensive 
catalogue is cur- 
rently extended 
to include vir- 
tually every re- 
commended Lj? 
issued. 

For full details 

send S.A.E. (14d) 


AND 
A chance of 
hearing some 
of the many 
delightful 
records of 
lesser known 
music — 
Treasure 
Trove indeed 


AND... 


@ We can supply 
a brand new 
(guaranteed un- 
played) factory 
resh copy of 
any available 
L/P to order. 
With each pur- 
chase goes a 
POST FREE 
change of 
Library records. 

@ Many of the LiB- 
RARY COPIES 
are themselves 
marked down for 
sale at most rea- 
sonable second- 
hand prices. 
(Surely the ideal 
way to buy a 
“used™ record 
is to hear it 
first!) 


For full details 
send S.A.E. (I}d) 


to:— 
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SQUIRES GATE 
STATION 
APPROACH, 
BLACKPOOL, 
LANCASHIRE 








picturing the world-famous 


Peking Opera 


which created such a sensation in 
London last year, will be given away in 


"CHINA 


RECONSTRUCTS 


This colourful illustrated magazine 
brings you, each month, news and 
photographs of the latest developments 
in the cultural and social life of modern 
China. It is available on subscription, 
6s. 6d. a year, or 12/- for 2 years. Send 
this coupon today. 

TO COMMENCE WITH 

THE JULY ISSUE, ALL 

SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST 

BE IN BY MAY 30th. @ @ @ @ 


& 
To COLLET’S CHINESE BOOKSHOP, @ 
40 Great Russell St., London, W.C.1. e 
1 enclose............ PPrcccccocesncees years . 
subscription to China Reconstructs. 
BORD cencocccvcceccescccccsscnssvescesoncens bad 
RIG. cnscccsecnntzcctusnvneinatnnnins e 
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RESTAURANT ALBERT 
ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 


Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


LUNCHEONS $ DINNERS : SUPPERS 


53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 1296 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS—Subscribers have their copies posted regularly at the end of 
each month preceding the date of issue. Special strength envelopes are employed 
to ensure delivery in good condition—copies are gladly replaced in the event of 
their being damaged or lost in transit. Send us your name and address together 
with remittance of 35s. for one year (12 issues and Index). U.S.A. (one 
year) $5.00 post free. France, one year, Frs. 1750 post free. State issue with 
which subscription is to begin. (Subscription without Index 33s. 6d.) 


BACK NUMBERS—Al! back numbers with the exception of Vol. 1, No. 3 and Voi. 
2, No. 8 are available at 2s. 6d. each. OPERA is published monthly, priced 
2s. 6d. (by post 2s. 8d.). Yearly subscription, including the annual index 35s. 
(or 33s. 6d. without index). All enquiries to Rolls House. 


BINDERS—the latest design binders (to convert your single copies into a bound 
volume) are now in stock, og 7/6d. plus 1/- postage and packing. The copies 
are very ay | bound into the binder by special strength cords and the assembled 
volume lies flat at any opening. This latest design accommodates thirteen issues 
plus a separate index. 


Please make cheques payable to “‘ OPERA.”’ 
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a PEPPINO LEONI’S 10% 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Sundays 


open daily Dinners only 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


APPRECIATIONS 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 
| < : Restaurant."’—Evelyn Laye 
“Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomic.’’—Alice Delysia. 
| 26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: GERrard 9585 and 4809 
There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 


Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino), 26 East 63rd St. | 
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Keep your Record Collection up to date 


AT ASTRA HOUSE 


. . . where every worthwhile L.P. record of good music is kept in 
stock, including TAPES, there is also a staff of capable 
assistants all of them eager concert and opera fans, who can 
and do give really knowledgeable advice on what particular 
recording or performance is best worthy of your attention. 

This service is available to Post Customers as well as to 
Personal Callers. New L.P. records are Post and Packing free. 


EXCHANGE 
At the same time we can relieve you of any unwanted L.P.s 
or 78 r.p.m.s you no longer wish to keep, in part-payment for 
the records you do want. Records handed in for allowance 
must be in perfect condition—damaged or worn records can 
only be treated as scrap. 


a4 

: 

RECORD STORAGE 

% We are now able to offer record storage boxes for L.P.s 
% large enough to take all makes of L.P. records in their jackets. 
4 These boxes are made up in attractive book form in three 
colours, red, green and black, and will hold approximately 
2 twelve records each. 

< Price. 12-in. size: 12s. 6d. 

is 10-in. size: 8s. 6d. 

7-in. size: 6s. 6d. 
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SLIGHTLY USED RECORDS 


No lists. Callers only. 


For the L.P. enthusiast with a limited purse our secondhand 
L.P. record department offers wonderful opportunities. 3,000 
perfect records in stock, which may be selected by number or 
title and if desired, tried over in our audition rooms. 

Similarly our secondhand 78 department offers wonderful 
bargains to the enthusiast who cannot afford L.P. or still prefers 
78’s. 5,000 12-in. records, Symphonies, Concertos, Operas, 
Chamber Music at from 2s. 6d. to 5s. Od. per record to browse 
through. 

For the collector of Golden Age records there are, in what 
has become known as ‘Dead Man’s Corner,’ some 2,000 Vocal 
records by famous artists of the past, at attractive prices. 





THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


Midway between the Palace and Saviile Theatres 


% 


é ASTRA HOUSE 
© 121-123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE LONDON WC2 
: TEMple Bar 3007 
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Recording 
a magnificen 


voice 


magnificently | 


Miss Hammond is 

perfectionist: regarded 

Britain’s leading soprano, het 
repertoire comprises twenty-two operas. While this might be con 
sidered by most to be sufficient an accomplishment, she is also 
proficient in many languages, believing that a perfect performane 
requires a real knowledge of the tongue in which it was written. 


That Miss Hammond should use and 
endorse a Grundig Tape Recorder 
implies a standard of performance that 
like Miss Hammond’s voice, is as near 
perfect as skill and patience can make it 


- GRUNDIG 


MAKERS OF THE FINEST TAPE 
RECORDERS IN THE WORLD 


See your nearest Grundig dealer for full details 
GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 


Dept. O. 39-41 New Oxford Street, London, gns. 
W.C.1. Tel: COVent Garden 2995 Model TK820/3D 98 
Plus microphone from 6 gns. 


(Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Ltd.) Attractive H.P. Terms 
G.p. 238 
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